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Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


‘Hamilton’ s Standard Arithmetics 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A.M. 
Author of “The Teaching of Oral English” and “Teaching Literature” 


HIS IS A NEW BOOK of very special merit. It is 

a thoroughly commonsense course, full of life and force. 
Its well-knit organization and its wealth of material make the 
teacher’s work easy. Oral English receives unusual attention. 
Letter-writing is taught so effectively that the pupil’s ability to 
write a good letter—business or friendly—is assured. 

The following topics suggest the live atmosphere and practical 
scope of the book: Improving the Speaking Voice; How to Learn 
to Converse; How to Get Ideas; How to Tell a Story; Making 
Letters Interesting; Details that Identify; Organizing Ideas; How 
to Get Facts; Making Ideas Stand Out; Using Words Precisely; 
The Effective Paragraph; Placing Modifiers Correctly. 

The book fits the needs of Junior High Schools and the first 
two years of regular high schools. 


AMILTON’S ARITHMETICS were first published 

in 1908. Success attended them from the start and today 

they are in use in nearly 7,000 school systems of counties, 
cities, towns and villages. 

This NEW series is built on the seasoned foundation of the 
old. SIMPLICITY, CLEARNESS OF TREATMENT, THOROUGH- 
NESS, PRACTICALITY, ORAL WORK and ADMIRABLE GRADING 
are the qualities which distinguish this series. 

These books conform to recent developments in teaching and 
to present conditions of living. In every case their problems have 
been chosen because of their UTILITY in business and everyday life. 


(A Three-Book 


Series) 


NEW CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
VICTORY FOR THE LIBERTY 
LOAN. 


The chief interest of the weex 
has centred in the great popular 
“drive” for the second Liberty 
Loan. The history of the first loan 
has been repeated. Now, as then, 
the subscriptions came in with dis- 
appointing slowness in the first twu 
weeks; then came days of deep de- 
pression and gloomy forebodings 
as to the impression which would 
be made at home and abroad by 
the failure of the loan; and then 
the erthusiasm and exhilaration of 
the closing days when subscriptions 
mounted up by the hundreds of 
millicns and the whole country was 
aroused as never before. As early 
as Thursday morning, three days 
before the time limit was reachec, 
it became clear that the three bil- 
lion minimum limit had been 
passed and the only real question 
was how far the loan would be 
over-subscribed. It was a splendid 
demonstration of patriotism and 
a concentrated national purpose 
to see the war through to a vic- 
terious end at whatever cost. 

A CRUSHING ITALIAN DEFEAT. 

The combined Austro-German 
armies, under the immediate com- 
mand of Emperor Charles, with 
Field Marshal von Mackensen as 
his chief assistant, have inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the Italians. 
They have broken through the 
Italian lines; driven back General 
Cadorna’s forces from the heights 
which were won protractec 
and strenuous fighting; have re- 
taken the Austrian town of 
Gorizia, the capture of which in 
Ancust, 1916, was one of the most 
brilliant successes of the Italian 
advance; and have taken the 
Italian town of Cividale. They 
have taken more than 100,000 pris- 
oners and more than 700 guns. 
The second and third Italian armies 
were forced to retreat; the second 
army being completely broken in 
spirit, retreating and surrendering 
without giving battle just as the 
Russians did in Galicia. It is an 
overwhelming catastrophe to Italy; 
and taken in connection — with the 
Russian demoralization, it the 
heaviest blow which the Allied 
cause has suffered since the open- 
ing of the war. Incidentally it in- 
dicates that the United States will 
have to increase its war activities 
to an extent not before realized. 


A NEW FRENCH DRIVE. 


In a swift and evidently unex- 
pected movement, the French 
troops have smashed through tne 
German fines north of the Aisne to 
a depth of more than two miles at 
one point, inflicting heavy losses, 
capturing more than 7,500 prison- 
ers, and taking twenty-five heavy 
guns and field guns. Three villages 
and several quarries and forts re- 
mained in their possession. — An- 
other brilliant and _— significant 
French success is the bringing to 
earth of five German Zeppelins of 


the newest type, each of them 
measuring 650 feet, and carrying 
One of 


a crew of twenty men. 
them was burned, and the crew, 
horribly mutilated, buried in the 
ruins. The others were destroyed, 
and the crews taken prisoners. 


“change 


The Zeppelins were returning from 
an unsuccessful raid upon London, 
when they were attacked dy 
French airplanes. 


ON THE WAY TO PETROGRAD. 


The recent naval action in the 
Gulf of Riga, in which the Russian 
warships, outclassed and outnum- 
bered, suffered severe losses, puts 
the Germans on the way to Petro- 
grad; but, like the road to Tipper- 
ary, it promises to be a long, long 
way. From Riga to Petrograd is 
360 miles, and it is scarcely likety 
that such an advance would be seri- 
ously undertaken at the beginning 
of wizter. The civilian population 
of Reval, which is 230 miles from 
Petrograd, is already evacuating 
that city; and the Russian govern- 
ment has determined to move to 
Moscow, and the diplomatic corps 
will go with it, just as the French 
government moved to Bordeaux in 
the first vear of the war. But the 
French government back 
shortly, and it is to be hoped that 
the Russian government may do 
the same. At least, the Russian 
warships fought bravely against 
heavy odds; and, although they 
were reported to been 
“trapped” in Moon Sound, they did 
not stay trapped, but soon extri- 
cated themselves. 

IN THE NORTH SEA. 


The ruthlessness of German war- 
fare is illustrated afresh in the at- 
tack mace by two heavily armed 
raiders upon a fleet of neutral mer- 
chantmen in the North Sea. The 
merchantmen were under convoy 
of two British destroyers, which, 
aithough of greatly inferior 
streneth, fought the raiders bravely 
until they were both sunk with all 
on. board. The raiders then at- 
tacked the unprotected and un- 
armed merchantmen, sunk 
nine of them at once, without re- 
gard to the lives of the passengers 
and crews. Only three of the mer- 
chantmen escaped. The raiders, 
fearing the arrival of British patrof 
boats, fled as soon as their work 
was done, leaving their victim; 
struggling in the water. Five of 
the ships sunk were Norwegian, 
three Swedish and one Danish. 
Such incidents are making it in- 
creasingly hard for the Scandina- 
vian countries to preserve their 
neutrality. 


THE SPIRIT OF MUTINY. 


The spirit of mutiny seems to be 
abroad among the Teuton forces. 
The mutiny on board of four Ger- 
man battleships at Wilhelmshaven, 
officially announced by the German 
Minister of Marine, was followed 
by a mutiny among the German 
sailors at the Belgian port of 
Ostend, who refused to go on board 
of submarines; and this by mr:- 
tinies in the Austrian navy, and 
clashes between the Austrian 
sailors and the crews of the Ger- 
man submarine fleet at Pola in 
which officers on both sides were 
killed, and it became necessary to 
the base of the German 
flotilla. Another incident which 
suggests increasing demoralization 
of the Teuton forces is the deser- 
tion to the Roumanians' on the 
Russo-Roumanian front of an en- 
tire Austrian regiment, officers and 
men. The regiment was composed 
of Mehammedan Serbs from Bos- 
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nia. They were all Jugoslavs, and 
they surrendered in order to enlist 
in the Jugoslay legion now being 
formed out of the reorganized Ser- 
bian army. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE NEGRO. 


An encouraging indication that 
the color of a man’s skin is no 
longer to debar a proper recogni- 
tion of his patriotism is the action 
of the War Department in order- 
ing the commissioning of 684 col- 
ored aspirants for officers’ posi- 
tions. These men are graduates of 
the so-called “colored Plattsburg” 
at Fort Des Moines. There is no 
ground for the conviction which 
seems hitherto to have prompted 
the policy of the War Department 
that negro troops will do good ser- 
vice only when commanded Dy 
white officers. It was shown con- 
clusively in the fighting on the 
Mexican border, not only that ne- 
gro soldiers could fight bravely, but 
that colored officers could lead 
them well. An instance in point 
was the conduct of the Tenth Cav- 
alry, under its lieutenant-colonel 
Young, a colored graduate of West 
Point, in the fighting against Villa. 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. 


_ The American shipping problem 
is by no means yet solved, but it is 
on the way to solution. The 
United States Shipping Board ex- 
pects to have on the seas one mil- 
lion tons of brand new shipping, 
laden with cargo and en route to 
Europe, by the first of next March. 
This includes ships originally in- 
tended for British, French and 
Norwegian owners, but contracted 
for in American shipyards, and 
taken over by the United States. 
These new ships will go far to pro- 
vide the tonnage necessary for the 
transport of troops and supplies, 
especially as_ the losses from sub- 
Marines are falling off appreciably, 
thanks to the efficient convoying 
of groups of ships by squadrons 
of destroyers. The losses in Sep- 
tember did not amount to more 
than 570,000 tons gross of cargo or 
666,000 tons dead weight. There 
are about 800,000 tons of neutrat 
tonnage, now lying idle in Ameri- 
can ports, which may be requisi- 
tioned, if absolutely necessary. 


KING COTTON. 


The recent session of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress has fur- 
nished abundant evidence of the 
prosperity of the South by reason 
of the high price of cotton. Only 
three years ago the South was 
sending out cries of distress be- 
cause a bumper cotton crop coin- 
cided with a market which haa 
heen smashed by war uncertainties. 
Now, with cotton bringing four 
times as much as in 1914, the South 
is quite serene in its mind. But, 
meanwhile, it has learned the long- 
needed lesson of the folly of rely- 
ing upon one crop for its pros- 
perity. The cotton acreage 
dropped from 37,400,000 in 1914 to 
32,100,000 in 1915; and, although it 
rose to 35,994,000 in 1916, it fell off 
about 3.5 per cent. this year. 
Meanwhile, the acreage of corn, 
oats, wheat, and grass and other 
forage crops has greatly increased, 
and the crops are bringing high 
pricés. The advantage of diversy- 
fied farming is at last recognized. 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear onthe label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHERS 


REGISTER NOW 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings in the fall. Calls are now 
coming in. Enlistments and draft 


will make unusual openings for 
teachers, 


| Send for Blank at Once 


Winsaie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Accident and Quarantine: 
is constantly exacting its 
thousands of Teachers. 
One in six is called every year. 
Any day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 
| When your turn comes and 
your name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- Y 
' bership in the T. C, U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe 
as thousands of teachers wili 
testify. 


T? big draft of Sickness, 


An Ohio Teacher’ writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 
willing settlement for my sickness during this 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member 


was heartily appreciated.” 


offered and the interest you took in my case. 


were gratefully received.” 


It places you under no obligation whatever. 


534 T. C. U. Building 


Your Turn’ 
This Teacher Was Drafted Fate and Time Are Drafting, 
by Sickness One Teacher in Six Every Year 


The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and | 


ext” 


summer vaca- 
of the T. C 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident at 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident. 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the “4 
my claim. A number of my teacher friends have been interested in knowing whether your company would 
really pay for quarantine. Many of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 
has come, several have inquired more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the ——y of membership in the 
No matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon an 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


I also appreciated the sympathy that you 
Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 


t and cheerful payment of 


send it in for full information. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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| Preparedness and Conservation 


The most. important factors 
es? in our national life to-day 
| are emphasized in 


STEPS 


By ERNEST COBB 


Enlist the children now for next year's 
campaign! Prepare them to take their part 
in providing the necessary increase in the 
| world’s food supply. 


GARDEN STEPS is a practical manual 
for school and home; simple enough for 
children to understand, accurate and explicit 
to insure successful results. 


Full directions, from seed to storehouse, 
for growing all the important garden vege- 
tables, with special chapters on fertilizers, 
sprays and poisons, tools, canning and pre- 
serving, and Fall and Winter Preparedness. 


Fully illustrated. Price 60c. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 


| 
| 


Boston Chicago 


First Announcement of Some 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


Chiefly for Junior High Schools 
Spanish 
POCO A POCO, by GuILLERMOo HALL 


A book for beginners, Uses direct method 
Profusely illustrated. $1.00 


TEATRO pe ENSUENO, by Martinez Srerra 
Edited by Aurelio M. Espinosa 
Complete notes and vocabulary. 50 cents 


EIN ANFANGSBUCH, by Laura B. Cranpon 


A book for beginners. Semi-direct method | 
Many illustrations. 96 cents | 


Science 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS, by Detos Fatt 
A book for junior high schools 


A new kind of science book. Illustrated. $1.20 
Reading 


PAZ AND PABLO, by Appre F. MitcHety 


A story of child life in the Philippines 
For grades 3 to 5. Illustrated. 48 cents 


Let us write you more in detail about them 
gn 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


Books That Teach Patriotism 


i. The Streams of American Life. 
ii. The Colonies. 

iii. Independence Developed. 

iv. The Declaration. 


pages. $1.00. 


of the individual and society, and the function of 


organized force, organized justice, and organized 


Vii. 


LONG’S 
| American Patriotic Prose 


A collection of the wisest, most informing, and most inspiring utterances of patriots, statesmen, his- 


torians, and leaders of American thought and action. The selections are grouped under ten heads: 


Washington. viii. Gallant Youth. 
Struggle and Growth. ix. Responsibility. 
Division and Reunion. x Onvportunity. 


The book is unique in its content and in the contribution that it makes to the resources of those who 
are seeking to develop in the rising generation a more ardent and a more intelligent patriotism. Cloth, 39 


DUNN’S 
The Community and the Citizen 


Reveals to the youth the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Emphasizes the interdependence 


government in expressing the collective will of society as 
cood will. 


Every pupil who studies this book is thereby 


aided to become a more intelligent, more patriotic, and more useful citizen. Cloth. Illus. 312 pages. 6 
cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EAST TEXAS 


The “Mother of Revolutions” as loyal Mexi- 
cans and Santa Anna styled it, the “Cradle of 
Liberty” as the patriotic boasters of East Texas 
call it, or the “Red Land Empire” as the indus- 
trial boosters of East Texas call it, is a fascinat- 
ing world all by itself. 

Not to know East Texas is not to know the 
vast land of the Tejas Indians, for whom 
the Empire of Texas is named, and in 
all the years that I have known _ the 
state I had only known East Texas by skidding 
through it on the Texas Pacific railroad until Sep- 
tember, 1917, when J. C. Ingram arranged for me 
to spend a day in each of five counties—Houston, 
Trinity, Walker, Angelina, and Nacogdoches— 
which gave me a chance to know the heart and 
soul, as well as the spirit and soil of historic East 
Texas. 

All over East Texas are sawmills slicing from 
logs 100,000 to 150,000 feet of lumber a day. At 
Trinity we roamed among the lumber piles and 
climbed about the machines that have learned to 
do double duty by having two-faced band saws 
cutting both going and coming. 

East Texas is one vast forest with grand groves 
of oak that rival those of the Coast Range of Cal- 
ifornia, with forests of primeval pines and firs 
which were certainly “God’s first temples” as poets 
sing. 

“Red Land Empire” is destined to be one of the 
greatest fortune makers of all America. Here is 
a Yankee guess that land that can now be bought 
for five dollars an acre will pay ten per cent. 
on the investment in cattle or cotton until it can 
be sold for fifty dollars an acre for pigs, peanuts 
and potatoes. 

Five dollars is more than the red land is worth 
for the raising of hookworms and one exhausting 
crop poorly cared for, while fifty dollars is cheap 
when every child has shoes to defy the pestilent 
hookworm and_ enterprising men raise three big 
crops a year,—oats, peanuts, and potatoes—the 
peanuts enriching the soil more than the oats and 
potatoes exhaust it. 

Nacogdoches is certainly “the 
city in Texas” 


most interesting 
as the boasters and boo ters Say, 
with good reason. And it is no relic, as some an- 
cient landmarks are, but a captivating city full of 
romance and heroism in its traditions, and enter- 
prise in its activities, as all East Texas cit’es real- 
ize that competed with it for location of the new 
Kast Texas Normal School. 

Nacogdoches is the oldest city in all Texas. 
llere the famous “Republic of Texas” was cradled, 


- Antonio Road” from 


for here the Big Four of the Republic of Texas 
lived when patriotism was germinating in their 
veins: Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, Davy 
Crockett, and Hayden Edwards. These were in- 
deed the Big Four, for they gave to Nacogdoches 
the name of “Mother of Revolutions.” 

Here still stands the Old Stone Fort, famed in 
history because here Davy Crockett held the Old 
Stone Fort when he refused to sign the oath of al- 
legiance to Mexico. Over this fort have been flung 
to the breeze the flag of France, of Spain, of 
Mexico, of the Republic of Texas, of the Southern 
Confederacy, and of the United States. No other 
fort in America has been the defender, in fact or 
theory, of six nations. 

Santa Anna was on his way at the head of a 
loyal Mexican army crush the rebels of Nacog- 
doches when San Houston put a quietus to his 
hope at San Jacinto. 

Nacogdoches—pronounce it nach-o-do-shes with 
the accent on the “do” with a long “o”—was the 
chief camp-fire village of the Tejas Indians who 
reigned supreme in these principal forests, divert- 
ing to Indian Territory by their superiority the on- 
ward march of the Cherokees as they were sent 
Westward when the march of civilization took 
possession of their Georgia hunting grounds. 

Later Nacogdoches became “the gateway” to 
Texan-Mexico when the Spaniards built “El 
Camina Real,” the “King’s Highway,” tte “Old San 
Natchitoches in Louisiana 
through San Antonio to Old Mexico. 

No one went from the Mississippi Valley to Old 
Mexico except through Nacogdoches. All trails 
of trappers and traders, pioneers and priests, led 
through Nacogdoches, so that the saying is tradi- 
tional, as of ancient Rome, “All roads lead to 
Nacogdoches.” 

The first white settlement in the Tejas Indian 
territory was here when, in 1778, Gil Y’ Barbo 
built the Old Stone Fort, and a Mission was es- 
tablished by Spanish priests. 

In Nacogdoches the first Protestant sermon ever 
preached on Texas soil was delivered, and here 
was built the first Protestant church, so that it 
has been the cradle of 
Protestantism. 

Here also in 1845 the University of Nacogdoches 
was founded under a Texas charter, and lands and 
moneys were given by Stephen F. Austin, Sam 
Houston and othets, so that the public high school 
has a beautiful campus of fifteen acres, the old 
University building, to which have been added 
two other fine buildings partly paid for from the 
“(University funds.” 


Texas Catholicism and 


Nacogdoches’ latest achievement is the winning 
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of the new State Normal School for East Texas 
by the presentation to the state for the school of 
the finest site of any normal school in the United 


States—an oak grove and forest of pines and firs, 


two hundred acres and more of delightful upland 
nd hill crest. 
: While Nacogdoches is the queen of the Red 
Land Empire” it would be a worthless title if the 
entire “Empire” were not well worth while. _ 
Of Tyler, seat of Smith County, we have writ- 
ten our keen appreciation within a year. Tyler 
and Smith County were the first to demonstrate 
that the soil of East Texas is matchless in adapta- 
tion to all kinds of garden truck, so that I know 
men who raise most luscious vegetables and put 
them into the Chicago market “fresh as daisies 
as cheap as can be done by truck gardeners of the 
states naturally tributary to that city, and make 
greater profit than do those gardeners. Of Mar- 
shall and Harrison County, Palestine and Ander- 
son County, Center and Shelby County, San 
Augustine and San Augustine County we know 
only by acquaintance with representatives thereof 


a 
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who are great boosters, but we do know admir- 
ingly Crockett of Houston County, Trinity and 
Groveton of Trinity County, Huntsville of Walker 
County, Lufkin of Angelina County, and 
Nacogdoches of Nacogdoches County. 

Huntsville is the seat of Sam Houston State 
Normal School with a fine plant, with modern 
buildings well equipped, and a body of alumni and 
clientele whose devotion none could excel. Presi- 
dent H. E. Estill, as professor and president and 
as son of the former president, has had an unusual 
opportunity to know and grow with this normal 
school district. 

East Texas has had but one normal school in 
all the past, but it is now to have three, unless the 
Ferguson fracas leads to a tragic reaction,—the Sam 
Houston, the Stephen F. Austin at Nacogdoches, 
and the transformed Mayo College at Commerce. 

To have added the acquaintanceship of the 
teachers and boosters of East Texas to one’s ex- 
perience and friendships is no slight privilege, and 
none could appreciate such an acquisition more 
than does the editor of the Journal of Education. 


ORIG'N OF PRECOCITY 


BY CASPER L. REDFIELD 


Chicago 


Precocity means early development of powers. 
It usually refers to mental qualities, but not always, 
as will be pointed out later. A precocious child is 
one developed mentally much beyond his years. 
In the Binet scale it would represent powerful- 
mindedness as distinguished from feeble-minded- 
ness or normal-mindedness. A child of five hav- 
ing the mentality of a child of eight or ten would 
be precocious. 

There are two kinds of precocity. One is 
ephemeral, while the other is permanent. In one 
case early mental brilliance dies down later. The 
early promise is not fulfilled, and the precocious 
child turns out to be no more than a _normal- 
minded adult. In the other case mental brilliance 
continues throughout life, and the precocious culd 
becomes the eminent man. Nach me 

Precocity of the ephemeral kind 13 caracteris-ic 
of savage races, though it is not at all uncommon 
in the white race. Missionaries and teachers 
among savage races tell us that the savage child 
of five or six is much brighter than the white child 
of the same age, but that he does not fulfill the 
promise of his childhood. Precocity of the per- 
manent kind rarely exists outside of the higher 
races. 

Mental greatness does not depend upon pre- 
cocity. Thus, Humboldt was one of the intellec- 
tual giants of the world, yet his childhood gave 
little promise of his future greatness. Great men- 
tality depends upon long continued mental devel- 
opment, which means mental development con- 
tinued into late life. | Precocity represents an 


been condensed by Mr. Redfield in ‘Dynamic Evolution,” published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


early start, but it does not insure continued devel- 
opment. 

At no distant day in the past we looked upon the 
mentally brilliant man as an inspired genius, a per- 
son brought forth by the interposition of Provi- 
dence for some divine purpose or to fulfill some 
special destiny. Today we profess to have other 
beliefs, but it is principally profession. We still 
speak of the man of unusually powerful intellect 
as “a genius,” and while we do not say that he 
was brought up by the Lord for a special purpose, 
we teach substantially the same thing in another 
form. Analyzed and divested of technicalities, the 
biological teaching of today is to the effect that 
the remarkable man is a spontaneous generation 
originating in some mysterious manner in the germ. 

There is a better explanation of the remarkab!e 
individual, precocious and otherwis, and that ex- 
planation corresponds to carefully ascertained 
facts. Each person is a manufactured product, 
and he is precisely what his ancestors made him. 
In so far as he is normal, he is the product of his 
entire ancestry, whatever that may be; but in so 
far as he is abnormal, he is the product of three or 
four generations of immediate ancestors. 

By picking out supermen and mentally sub- 
normal men and investigating their parents, grand- 
parents and great-grandparents we find certain 
definite facts. The superman is always a product 
coming from highly educated ancestors. This high 
education is usually intensive education, but must 
be long continued education before reproducing. 
With the exception of pathological cases, the men- 
tally subnormal man is always the product of un- 
educated ancestors. This lack of education may 
be due to lack of mental activity, or it may be due 
to youthfulness of parents at time of reproducing. 
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The lack of education in ancestors which results 
in the production of the noticeably subnormal man 
is usually a combination of youthfulness and men- 
tal inactivity. 

We do not have direct evidence in the form of 
definite records which will tell us how the pre- 
cocious child originates, but we can reach an un- 
derstanding of the matter by the study of definite 
records of a parallel kind. From definite records 
we find that to get improvement in inherited men- 
tal power we must educate the ancestors before 
they reproduce, and by other definite records we 
find that to get improvement in inherited trotting 
power in horses we must educate the ancestors in 
trotting before they reproduce. A comparison be- 
tween the two shows that the two things are ex- 
actly parallel in every point which can be definitely 
traced, and those points are very numerous. 

There is a well known principle to the effect 
that if a particular character first develops in the 
parent at a particular time of life, it has a strong 
tendency to develop at the same time in life in the 
offspring. Darwin collected a long list of cases 


to show this tendency, both in man and in the 
lower animals. 


The same thing may be seen in inherited trotting 
power coming from educating the parents before 
reproducing. If the education of the parent ia 
trotting is exclusively in adult life, and the parent 
reproduces after that education is obtained, then 
the offspr:ng exhibits improved trctting power, Lut 
his improved inheritance appears only in adult 
life. If the parent is educated in early life, then 
the offspring shows improvement at an early age. 

Prior to about 1870 horse breeders were careful 
not to put the burden of work on a growing colt, 
and they visited severe condemnation upon any- 
one who would so far forget scientific principles as 
to do such a thing. At that time trotting educa- 
tion rarely began before the colt was four years 
old, and improvement in trotting speed came only 
in late life. The champion, Goldsmith Maid, did 
not reach her extreme speed until she was seven- 
teen years old. In 1860, when a_ four-year-old 
was driven a mile in 2.303, it was considered “an 
astonishing thing,” and was condemned as being 
destructive to the breed. * 


However, a few ignorant persons having in- 
ferior stock did train colts at two and three years 


old. One “poor specimen” thus trained was the 
son of a despised horse known as Strathmore. 
This son was scandalously raced as a three-year- 
old. After a few years this son was bred to a 
racing mare belonging to an inferior branch of the 
Hambletonian strain. At that time both sire and 
dam were owned by a notorious sport and gambler 
who forced their son, as a yearling, in such a dras- 
tic manner as to compel him to change, of his own 
will, from the trotting to the pacing gait. That 
horse, the product of two generations of early 
forcing, was the founder of the first family of 
precocious trotters to exist in America. 

In 1869 a man left a young colt and a young 
mare in the hands of a Chinaman with instructions 
that they be trained, and the Chinaman had his own 
way for two or three years. Later that man said: 
“My horses were not trained, they were butchered.’ 
The daughter coming from that couple was also 
forced at an early age, and when she came in con- 
tact with a stallion which was the product of simi- 
lar early forcing, the two of them laid the founda- 
tion for the second family of precocious trotters. 
Other families of precocious trotters have since 
arisen, but they have all originated in the same 
way. Vicious and ignorant persons forced grow- 
ing colts to trot to the utmost of their powers, and 
after that process had been continued for two or 
three generations the result was precocious natural 
trotters. No family of trotters characterized by 
early speed was ever originated in any other way. 

If that is true of precocity of trotting power in 
horses, it must be true of mental precocity in man. 
At every point at which we can compare the evo- 
lution of trotting power with the evolution of men- 
tal power we find that they correspond exactly, and 
it is nut reasonable to think that they do not do 
so here. Obviously, however, the comparison is 
not easy. We know that parents frequently force 
much instruction upon their children, but it is not 
easy to trace the effect of that forcing as it may 
appear one or two generations later. Thus, Chat- 
terton was a precocious youth. He was the son 
of a school teacher, but we have no means of 
knowing to what extent his grandparents forced 
very early education upon his father and his 
mother. Still, from what we know of the origin 
of precocity in horses we can form an opinion 
which will have a high degree of probability to it. 


THE FLAG 


There's no coward stripe upon it, 

And no shame is written on it, 

All the blood that’s in its crimson 
Is the blood of manhood true; 

There's no base and brutal glory 

Woven sadly in its story. 

It's a bright flag, and a right flag, 


j And the flag for me and you. 


It’s the flag without a fetter; 
It’s the flag of manhood better ; 
It has never done a mean thing, 
Never waved above a brute; 
Greed and hate it never shielded, 
Unto wrong it never yielded, 
It’s a fine flag, a divine flag 
That in reverence we salute. 


It’s the flag of all the glory 
That is written in man’s story; 
It’s the emblem of his freedom 
And the hope of men oppressed ; 
It asks no disgraceful duty, 
Never stains with shame its beauty. 
It’s a pure flag, and a sure flag, 
It is our flag and the best. 


—The American Boy. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT— (XV.) 


THE EVOLUTION OF H. G. WELLS 
BY HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Thousands of persons in all parts of Amer.ca 
during the past few months have asked their 
friends or chance acquaintances these two ques- 
tions: “Have you read ‘Mr. Britling’? What do 
you think of Mr. Wells’s conception of God?” The 
two queries indicate a popular interest in a man 
and a theme that has amounted almost to a fad. 
Collier’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal do not 
employ writers who cannot put their ideas over in- 
to the average mind. When they take up and 
utilize a man hitherto associated with book produc- 
tion it is a sign that he has emerged on the world 
horizon. Certainly the eagerness to know more 
about the writer of “Mr. Britling” and “God the 
Invisible King” is not confined to literary circles 
or even to the novel-reading class, but is also found 
among persons who lay claim to only an average 
edueation. 

The reception of “Mr. Britling” in this country 
has been warmer and more general than that ac- 
corded to any English novelist since Mrs. Humphry 
Ward produced one of her earliest and very 
best stories, “Marcella.” Ministers are making 
Mr.. Britling the theme for the:r Sunday evening 
sermons, and “God the Invisible King” is rece-v- 
ing criticism favorab'e and uarfavorab]: in ec 1 s- 
astical gatherings. To be sure, the craze may and 
probably will pass, but. while it is on it is desirable 
to interpret it in the light of the deep, permaneat 
interests of mankind. It is of no less interest to 
take a fresh measurement of Mr. Wells, to note 
the successive development of his career as 
a novelist, his rapidly changing intellectual atti- 
tude and the value of his contribution to the ideal- 
istic thought of these tumu'tuous t'mes. 

For most readers “Mr. Britling” furnished the 
first point of contact with Mr. Wells. His name 
had been known to them; some had coupled it wit) 
that of G. Bernard Shaw as represent'ng the free- 
lance elements in contemporaneous English liter- 
ature, but now Wells has quite distanced his more 


erratic fellow-novelist, and while interest in Wells 


is at flood tide many will be led on to read his 
earlier works and to await with keen anticipation 
future productions from his pen. 

A task of considerable proportions confronts 
any who would appraise the Wells of the past; for 
though a comparatively young man—he has just 
passed h’s fifty-first birihday—he has been pu 
pen to paper assiduously for more than twenty 
years. He is not like Barrie or George W. Cable 


‘in the deliberateness of literary execution. These 


two men were once working in the same house in 
England. At luncheon one asked the other how 
much he had written that morning. The man ac- 
costed made a sign with his fingers indicating 
about two inches. The other replied: “That’s 
about all I have done.” Wells does not spend long 
hours refining and polishing his output. It rushes 
along like a torrent. That is why the list of his 
publications since 1895 occupies even in fine type 
more than half a column in “Who’s Who.” Their 
very titles are suggestive of the man’s wonderful 


’ versatiity: “The War of the Worlds,” “When the 


Sleeper Wakes,” “The First Men in the Moon,” 
“Mankind in the Making,” “Anticipations,” “The 
War in the Air,” “The History of Mr. Polly,” 
“Marriage,” “Floor Games for Children,” “The 
Research Magnificent’—these are some _ of 
the titles and show how daring is_ his 
imagination, how keen sense of ef- 
fective phraseology, how wide the range of his 
interests. Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York in an article in The Bookman for July, 1916, 
divides with rare discernment Wells’ twenty-five 
or thirty books into three groups. The first has 
to do with the physical, geographical and mechani- 
cal wonders of the universe on the earth and in the 
sky; the second represents a growing interest ia 
social problems, and the third comes closer to the 
fundamental relations of the sexes, advances 
rather radical ideas about marriage, but at the 
same time sets the reader thinking on such great 
subjects as human duty, the value of the discipline 
inevitable in this earthly life and the meaning of 
both the here ard the hereafter. 

Mr. Holmes has not overlooked, although he 
does not classify by themselves, many books and 
pamphlets relating to international peace and the 
end of warfare. In this province he, like other 
English and American writers, has modified his 
views dur'ng t°e last three years. Not now does 
it seem possible to realize all at once the ideals 
that glowed so brightly before the vision of re- 
formers up to August, 1914. Our world has come 
to be seen as it is, with evil still rampant and 
often dominant. The long painful work of edu- 
cation and of Christianization still remains to be 
done before the last gun sounds and the last sword 
is beaten into a ploughshare. 

The charm of Mr. Wells’s work as ‘a whole, 
apart from the way in which his writings fructify 
the mind of the reader, lies in the style. It com- 
bines many of the best elements of the journalist’c 
form of expression with those that give body, 
charm and force to literature of a less ephemeral 
character. Wells is one of the best reporters alive 
today. He has the eye for color, movement, im- 
mediate effectiveness, and for those concrete qual- 
ities which liven up otherwise dull narrative. In 
“Mr. Britling” he refers frequently to prominent 
Englishmen like Lloyd George and Asquith by 
name. Now if Mrs. Ward, who likes to keep com- 
pany with the nob‘lity, had been writing “Mr. Brit- 
ling” she would not have mentioned Sir Edward 
Carson’s name, for example, but would 
have alluded to him as a_ prominent mem- 
ber of the opposition. But it is Wells’s 
way to bring into his novel writing the newspaper 
flavor. That, with his marvelous vocabulary, his 
minting new words every now and then, his dis- 
criminating use of old favorites in nouns, ad- 
jectives and verbs, gives his writings currency for 
the common people. 

He knows also how to tell a story, though as a 
story “Mr. Britling” is far below “Sir Isaac Har- 
mon,” “The Research Magnificent,” and others of 
Mr. Wells’s popular novels. “Britling’” started out 
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to be a good story, but it—we will not say degen- 
erated—but developed into an ethical and theologi- 
cal tract for the times. 

This leads us to ask how much of a leader has 
Wells come to.be in the sphere of religion? He is 
not yet by any means a fixed star in the spiritual 
heavens. His orbit is too irregular. But he is 
something more than a shooting star which flashes 
for a moment in the darkness of the night and 
then goes out. Wells is on the highway to set- 
tled moral and spiritual convictions. He has come 
a long distance from the region where it was his 
delight to scoff and cavil, to undermine cherished 
convictions, to supply doubt and banter and ‘to 
raise—out of sheer mischievousness so it some- 
times seemed—apparently unsolvable problems in 
the field of ethics and religion. Now he has joined 
the company of serious inquirers into the meaning 
and the mystery of life. “Mr. Britling” clearly in- 
dicates Wells’s submitting himself, like the rest 
of his fellow men, to the awful discipline of these 
terrible days in the world’s history. He has put 
into the melting pot ideas and fancies that were 
dear to him. When he represents Hugh Britling 
saying: “Father, it has got to be done,” he reg’sters 
his. own more intense belief in the supremacy of 


429 
the moral order and its august demands on the in-’ 
dividual. 

‘Mr. Wells’s God, at least the God depicted in the 
book on so many tables today, “God the Invisible’ 
King,” is hardly the God of Jesus or of Paul or of 
the Christian church, and yet when he thinks of a 
God suffering and struggling with us he is not far 
from the thought of the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, who spoke of the “great High Priest who 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

Undoubtedly the swift progress toward the real- 
ities of religion which Mr. Wells exhibits already 
will carry him considerably further than he has 
already gone and possibly further in the direction 
of historic orthodoxy liberally interpreted. We 
have not yet his last word on religion, and we may 
not have it for some time. 

Meanwhile should he come once more to Amer- 
ica—he has been here only once—the audiences 
that will flock to hear him will be convincing proof 
that he has already helped a good many people to 
see some meaning in our confused and wrangling 
world today. Anyone who does that puts all his 
fellowmen under ‘obligation to him, and perhaps 
humanity’s debt to Mr. Wells will be greater yet 
unless his career as a thinker and an author should 
be cut short. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN THE PRESENT WAR 


BY S. E. WEBER 
Superintendént of Schools, Scranton, Pa. 
| Address delivered at the annual Teachers’ -Institute.]} 


The aims and purposes of the public school have 
greater need for restatement today than at any 
other tme in the h’story of our common country. 
Since last we met a§ an institute the maintenance 
of our honor has forced us into the world conflict. 
The great principle enunci-ted in the Dezlaration 
of Independence that: “All men are created equal 
and endowed with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” has been epitomized by President Wilson in 
the statement that “our great purpose in this war 
is to make the world safe for democracy.” 

This implies not only our concern as stated by 
President Lincoln “that a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall not 
per sh frcm earth,” but also the establishment 
and maintenance of governments similar in their 
intents for all the peoples of the earth. This is 
a great vision, made possible only by a century 
and a half of national development and achieve- 
ment. Here is a program of whose prodigious im- 
port we catch but a glimmer of the dawn. Such 
an unmistakable mission has been given to us to 
further to the fullest extent. 

But what is a democracy? Briefly, a democracy 
is that form of government in which all classes 
of people have an equal share in the choice of 
their rulers and in the making of the laws by 
which they are governed. Th’s js the ideal. The 
practical carrying out of this ideal is now and un- 
doubtedly always will be a limited approximation 
of this theory of government. 

Our definition of democracy makes it the most 
complicated form of government to be found any- 


where. The training of a specific group to rule 
a people is’a relatively easy task. Nor is the 
problem nearly so difficult in a country with a 
homogeneous population. But what must be the 
complexity of the governmental situation in the 
United States with‘its scores of nationalities in- 
fluenced by different languages, customs, tradi- 
tions, prejudices, social and economic standards, 
moral and religious preferences! For: more than 
a decade we have been permanently incorporating 
into our body politic more than 200,000 aliens an- 
nually.' In this city alone the parents of more 
than half of our school children are foreign born. 
Thirty different nationalities constitute our civic 


population. 
We have traveled a long way on the path of 
democracy since Montaigne and Locke. Mon- 


taigne would have his ward taught by a tutor, in a 
language wholly foreign to the language of the 
man on the street. There is no place in his 
scheme for the education of girls for fear that in- 
struction might mar their natural charms. Locke 
devotes his book, “Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education,” almost entirely to the training of the 
English gentleman. The needs of the industrial 
classes are dismissed hy him with the statement 


‘that the only kind of instruction befitting them is 


manual training. It remained for Rousseau to 
teach us the equality of man in industry, society, 
and government. To him more than to any other 
statesman do we owe the American and French 
revolutions and the modern tendency toward com- 
plete democracy. 

Compete democracy implies a general diffusion 
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of intelligence throughout the body politic. Il- 
literacy is the greatest menace because it is the 
open door for the social plunderer to take advan- 
tage of his fellow citizen. The primary safeguard 
in a democracy lies in educating the masses. Such 
education has a much deeper significance than 
mere efficiency to get on well in one’s craft. It 
assumes a knowledge and appreciation of the fun- 
damental principles upon which this government 
rests, a knowledge of and sympathy with all other 
honorable fields of human endeavor. 

The aims of a democracy are never static. 
Their perfection is never fully comprehended by 
any individual or group of individuals in any 
generation. They are biologic in their develop- 
ment. Each era builds upon the achievements 
and ideals of the preceding one. To profit most 
the state must furnish ample opportunities for the 
discovery and development of individual apti- 
tudes for social uses. 

In a democracy a premium is set upon freedom 
of thought in art, science, and commerce. Under 
its dominion no nation will adopt the attitude of 
the ancient Greek who regarded all non-Hellenic 
peoples as barbarian. The present temporary in- 
terference with the free exchange of commercial 
commodities among the nations of the world fur- 
nishes an apt illustration of the silent contributors 
to world democracy,—science and commerce. 

If our argument for urging the claims of democ- 
racy rests on sound premises, it follows that the 
aims of democracy cannot be confined to any par- 
ticular nation or people. In other words, it is 
the duty of each governmental group to see to it 
that the obligations of*the citizen to the state are 
not set above the obligations to humanity. If 
there is such a conflict, there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the system of education fos- 
tered by that state. 

This is our heritage. The greater is our re- 
sponsibility. America, in the words of Israel 
Zangwill, is the melting pot of the civilizations of 
the world. Since the inception of this govern- 
ment we have welcomed to our shores the down- 
trodden..and, the oppressed from every land, who 
came here ‘for-*efuges Here they hav® reared their 
families and shared a common prosperity. Few 
are they who have returned to their native land. 
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The opportunities for social, economic, and politi- 
cal advancement are limited only by individual 
initiative, energy, and ability. Today, 200,000,000 
Russians have liberty thrust upon them. The 
world is waiting to see whether they will choose 
liberty or license, or re-enter slavery. Our own 
strength will be tested as never before in the pres- 
ent death-grapple between the forces of democracy 
and the forces of autocraey. 

What can the school do in the crisis ? 

The teacher at work is perhaps the greatest 
single force in American life. America’s is a 
unique destiny. What institution is to be the 
common instrumentality to accomplish such a des- 
tiny unless it be the public schdol? Or, who is to 
teach us to know and to observe the ideals of a 
common democracy if it be not the teacher in the 
public school ? 

The school has been entrusted by the state to 
build up and to maintain its unity. The unanimity 
with which our people have responded to the draft 
has filled monarchies with amazement and_ has 
furnished ample proof that we have succeeded in 
dedicating the great mass of our people to our 
common traditions. 

To maintain those traditions we must make 
further inroads upon illiteracy, ignorance, preju- 
dice, selfishness, and race hatred. These results 
are not achieved by passing resolutions or prating 
on the streets about patriotism, but by quiet exam- 
ple and helpful instruction. I believe with all my 
heart that our country is fighting for the right in 
this conflict. The fight must-go on until the right 
is triumphant. We can be truly patriotic by stand- 
ing ready to do what the government asks of us, 
to make every sacrifice necessary to accomplish 
the task to which we have committed ourselves. 

Patriotism is a virtue, natural in its growth and 
development. To become obsessed with it our 
youth must be taught to think and act on common 
grounds. This is an impossible task without the 
general use of a common language. A diversity 
of tongues is a distinct handicap to the rapid 
spread of Americanism. We should see to it that 
the English language speedily becomes the com- 
mon possession of all of our people. The mutual 
exchange of ideas for social betterment will then 
be unimpeded. 


SOCIALIZATION 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRED M. HUNTER 


Oakland, California 


The right uses of classroom process should be 
as potent an agent in making instruction function 
in the growth and development of our boys and 
girls as is the content of instruction itself. The 
ideal of the socialized school demands the socialized 
classroom. A standard of procedure which con- 
forms to this ideal must include the socialization 
of the classroom processes and motivation of sub- 
ject matter and activities from the life interests of 
the pupils. 

To, conduct a truly socialized recitation a teacher 
must conceive of it as a result of a spirit and an at- 
titude coming from within the class. It must grow 


out of a desire on the part of the class community 
to express itself in response to the stimulus of the 
problem or the subject matter. Any set form must 
break down and only such restrictions on free ex- 
pression both on the part of the pupils and teacher 
must prevail as to maintain orderly and ef- 
fective procedure. To conduct it so, a teacher 
must feel the full significance of the word “social.” 
She must have as her purpose community co-oper- 
ation and must use such means to secure it as will 
break down restrictions to freedom of expression. 

She must be resourceful enough to use especially 
adapted devices and expedients for different 
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‘grades and different ¢lasses of ‘children. She 
must look beyond the form, catch the spirit and 
‘purpose behind it and interpret them in terms of her 
own grade and situation. Resourcefulness on the 
part of the teacher and a full conception of the 
spirit of socialization will bring results of the 
highest type. 

If the teacher is to make the socialized recitation 
accomplish these purposes she must think out for 
herself a definite plan of procedure. Her plan of 
action must consider the motivation of the project 
she is assigning. If it is a story or a paragraph 
she must think of the children as writing it for 
publication or to interest those who listen to it. If 
it is a letter she must think of it as accomplishing 
the purpose for which it is written. 

She must consider her methods of discussion in 
class. The work. of the classroom becomes a com- 
munity procedure, a social situation in which the 
activities are carried on largely by the pupils in 
direct contrast with the old procedure which was 
carried on largely by the teacher. The pupils do 
most of the talking. They make reports, offer 
opinions, and pass judgments. The teacher acts 
as a guide to insure orderly conduct of affairs and 
to direct discussion to the vital points at issue. The 
children must not stray from the subject, they must 
recognize valuable points. Their discussion must 
centre upon some issue or upon some purpose in 
the recitation of the day which is in keeping with 
the ultimate purpose of the teacher for her work of 
the year. The teacher’s skill in planning her work 
will be shown by the way in which the discussion of 
the pupils has point and that without limiting the 
freedom and initiative with which they express 
themselves in the free discussion and criticism of 
each other’s work. The teacher herself must in- 
stantly and almost instinctively recognize point- 
less remarks and unauthoritative statements. Her 
curb upon the child making them should not be 
repressive. It should not crush his spontaneity 


arid initiative: -Her -attitude. should amount to a 


standard always requiring that the criticism or 
remark should point to the topic at issue in the 
recitation and that it should represent more than 
the child’s mere opinion. If taken from a text- 
book or reference book or from observation the 
source of the authority should universally be given. 

The slogan of the old regime in education was 
uniformity. It worked itself out in the mechani- 
cal perfection of the lockstep system. No sacri- 
fice was too great to insure a smooth-running piece 
of school machinery. Each individual must for- 
sooth complete to perfect’oa each unit of organi- 
zation before undertaking the work of the next. 
The aim was uniform perfection at the apex. 
Measured in the requirements of social democracy 
the scheme failed. 

The slogan of the new spirit of education is 
adaptation to individual needs. The curricula of 
the schools must be adaptable—thought out in 
terms of service to various groups; the units of 
organization must be flexible, adapting themselves 
to the needs of different communities, different 
types of children and varying ends to be sought 
in education. 

The high school is no longer merely a prepara- 
tory school. It is the institution which should 
offer practice in the real activities of citizenship. 
It must prepare for life primarily and for higher 
education afterward. Boys and girls are as varied 
in their social inheritance and in their mental 
equipment as in the equipment of their physical 
being. As nearly an individualized type of in- 
struction as is possible in view of practical business 
administration is the ideal of modern education. 
This means courses of study evolved to meet the 
needs of groups of children representing as nearly 
as possible variations in natural tendency, natural 
ability, economic conditions, and social inheritance. 
—Address at Kansas City meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


FOR THE CHRISTMASTIDE 


[Rights reserved. ] 
ARRANGED BY ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


December, O December, dear, 
We know your laughing face, 
And who that jolly fellow is, 
- That drives at such a pace. 


The prancing deer, the jingling bells, 
The sleigh with toys heaped high, 
Proclaim to every child on earth 
That dear St. Nick is nigh. 
—L. B. Cummins. 


Yet have I brought a gift the Child — 

May not despise, however small; 
For here I lay my heart today, 

And it is full‘of love to all, 
—Eugene Field. 
My songs are carols sung at 
Every shrine, proclaiming: Peace 
On earth, good will to men. 

=xFrom “Poet's Calendar” by Longfellow, 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. oie 
While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 
Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words 
All mirth and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 
Gladden the poor and sad ' 
For love’s dear sake. 
—-Emilie Poulsson, 


SANTA CLAUS. 
[To be read to the children or memorized.] 


He comes in the night! He comes jn the night} 
He softly, silently comes; 
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. While the little brown heads 6n the pillows so white 
Aré dreaming of bugles and ‘drums. 

He cuts through the snow like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl; 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep, and wide; 
It will carry a host of things, 

While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings; 


‘And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 


Not a bugle blast is blown, 
As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


_ The little red stockings he silently fills, 


Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 

_ Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh ; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus. doeth all that he can; 
This beautiful mission is his; 

Then, children, be good to the little old man, 
‘When you find who the little man is. 

—Anonymous. 


O CHRISTMAS TREE! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What will you bear this year for me? 
Amid your candles’ sparkling sheen, 
Upon your spicy -branches green 
Already your delights I see, 
O*Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What shall your Christmas meaning be? 
That at! the world shall glow and shine, 
With just such little lights as mine, 
That warm to other hearts I'll be, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


Q.Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
The fruits you bear shall mean to me, 
That pleasant words and smiles shall fall, 
The whole year long, like gifts, to all 
Of those I love and who love me, 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
—Mary Bailey. 


“Not what we give, but what we share— 
The gift without the giver is bare.” 

The celebration of festivals tends to strengthen the 
social element in life. 

Following the Thanksgiving festival our thoughts 
turn to Christmas ard to finding our places in the 
great multitude of joy-givers. 

We should aim to make the mysterious elements of 
Christmas a living reality. The beautiful in literature 
should be emphasized in order to dev elop the highest 
spiritual thought. 

Santa Claus is a name for everyone who is either 
Each can be a Santa 
Claus. Help the children to feel that the spirit of lov- 
ing kindness is the real Santa Claus. “When the sun 
rises the stars fade; they are neither taken away nor 


extinguished, In the presence of a brighter light 
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they fadé out of sight.- So let it be with the Santa 
Claus idea. Let not the: fond illusion pass. away un- 
til the child has in its place a higher, a truer thought, 
tor which the cld shall have served as a symbol.” 

The following is a suggestive outline for avoiding 
an unnecessary repetition of topics in the several 
grades and for unifying the work:— 


First GRAne. 


Santa Claus— 
When he comes. 
How he comes. 
His home. 
His work. 
His reindeer and sleigh. 
His journeys. 
How he leaves happiness wherever he goes. 
How to get ready for him. 

Poems— 

“A Visit from St. Nicholas,” 
Life.” 

“Santa Claus and the Mouse,” Child World. 

“The Christmas Cat,” F. D. Sherman. 

Stories— 

“The Story of the Christ Child,” A. H. Proudfoot. 

“A Bird’s Christmas,” Poulsson, “In the Child’s 
World.” 

“The Story of Gretchen,” 
Stories.” 

“Dorothy’s Christmas Eve,” “Half Hundred Stories.” 

“Elon,” a story of the first Christmas, “Half Hun- 
dred Stories.” 

“The Fir Tree,” Hans Andersen. 

Santa Claus or St. Nicholas (Synonymous Terms). 

St. Nicholas lived in Asia Minor in the third cen- 
tury and was one of the saints of the Greek Church. 
He inherited a large fortune which he spent in acts 
of charity. He gave his gifts secretly, often throwing 
purses of gold in at open windows. 

From this practice: is probably derived the custom 
of piacing presents in the shoes and stockings of chil- 
dren. He came to us through the Dutch, who ac- 
cepted him as the patron saint of little children. St. 
Nicholas’s great festival was on December 6, which 
is the date of his death, rather than of his birth. 


Whittier’s “Child 


M. Lindsay, . “Mother 


Srconn GRADE. 
Other people with homes and Christmas, toys and 
games unlike ours :— 
Holland— 
Dikes, canals, homes, dress of people, etc. 
Preparation for Christmas, date of. 
Holyday—Everyone goes to church. 
Gifts not given. 
Day of feasting and merriment. 
St. Nicholas Day—December 6. 
His appearnnce. 
Mode of travel: white horses, chariot, attend- 
ants. 
What the children do in return for St. Nicho- 
las’s gifts—shoes, aprons, hay, oats. 
Gift the Dutch child loves best. 
Norway and Sweden— 
Mountains of snow and fir forests. 
Length of day. 
Home: Dress of people—gayest clothing. 
Preparations for ~ Christmas — “Yule-Time” — tree 
decorations of houses inside and out; bright 
pictures, making of presents, cooking 
Lenzth of holidays (thirteen days). 
Feasts and dances. 


- 


Coptinued on page 435. 
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COLOR AS | TEACH .. 
BY MAUD M. MILES . 
Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


I. THE RELATIONSHIP OF COLOR TO MUSIC. 


No musician is really well grounded who does 
not understand in some measure the laws of sound 
upon which music, as a science, is based. While 
this should undoubtedly be taught, the teacher of 
music should never lose sight of the fact that the 
fruit of this science is music as an art, and that 
music should always be taught as an art. How- 
ever, if the science of music be under-_ 
stood, the art will be enriched, if the~ 
scientific side of it has not been over- 
emphasized to the extent of killing the 
soul of music which cultivates the 
aesthetic sense of man and civilizes 
him. 

Equally true it is that ene who, 
teaches color as an art should under- . 
stand the physical relationship of color 
to light; not only color as manifested | 
in light, as in the rainbow, the prism _ | 
or the spectrum, but also color as pro- . 
duced by absorption and_ reflection. 
Yet the eye and the aesthetic sense 
should be the final judges of color, 


produce pleasant effects he should 
discard the “science” and know that it is wrong. 

So it is that theories of color have come and 
have been, or will be, discarded. The most scien- 
tific of these have been the so-called “parallels” of 
color to music. These were best because they 
were based on the scientific fact that light is re- 
lated to sound, or that light and sound are sub- 
ject to the same laws of control. This does not im- 
ply that light is sound or that sound is light. They 
come from different sources, they are transmitted 
by different media, and they are received by us 
by different receivers, the eye and the ear. The 
vibrations of light are so rapid that they cannot be 
easily measured. By establishing the _ relation- 
ship of color to music, musical laws already es- 
tablished, should and do produce good color. 

The man across the street came from a differ- 
ent family and country than I did. He moves in 
a different social, mental, physical or even moral 
sphere than I do. His destiny is different. He 
is of altogether different use in the world than I. 
Yet the man across the street and I are subject to 
the same laws, civic, state and physical. Even as 
he and I differ and yet obey the same law, so do 
light and sound differ and yet obey the same law. 

The light shines in my eyes without impeding 
the sound of the distant locomotive. The sound 
of the locomotive sends its areal vibrations to my 
ear without in the least dimming the ethereal rays 
of light that surround me. 

Many “parallels” of color to music have been 
tried and found wanting. My theory is the first 
of such theories in America that exactly fits the 
one octave of light to one octave of sound. An 
octave is a very positive thing, both in light and 
sound. It is an exact ratio of two to one in wave 
length or in rate of vibration; and no “parallel” 


ETHEL P. ANDRUS 
and if one’s science does not readily Prmeipal Lincoln High School, forth and talk the whole hour on this 


Los Angeles, 


is a parallel that does not exactly fit octave to oc- 
tave.. My color music parallel is the first ia 
America that recognizes the fact that there is 


half tone between E and F and between B and C 
in music. : 


My parallel is probably the first of such paral- 


lels in the world that shows color in tone relation, 
octave to octave, and gives a scientific reason -for 
doing so. For that reason it is .the 
first music and color parallel that so 
classifies color that we may agréédbly 


retical color to the unusable and’ vio- 
lent colors of the rainbow and the 
prism, divorced from. the softer 
shades and tints, surrounded by which 
we live. r 
Il. HOW I TEACH COLOR. © 
“Who can tell me what light is?” 
I ask a class some day, when the 
time seems ripe for such a discussfpn. 
After a few questions and answers, 
a few guesses and surmises as well 
as facts told by the pupils, I launch 


subject, dealing also with the nature 
of sound. Do they find this dull? Oh, no, I have 
never had any pupil betray the fact if his atten- 
tion wandered and I have talked, by invitation; to 
seventh grade and even to sixth grade pupils on 
this “dry” subject. 

Soon another talk is given in which I develop my 
theory of the relationship of color to music. A 
colored “keyboard” (piano) is put before the class 
and certain groups of notes that will produce har- 
mony are explained. 

The freshmen learn only of the “triads,” the 
do, mi, sol in different keys. After a short course 
in design they are ready to stencil bureau scarfs 
on cream or ecru linen. This linen is classed as 
yellow and a group of triads which contain yellow 
(E in the musical scale) are written on the black- 
board. Dyes are mixed of all the colors noted, 
and each student selects a key, chooses his dyes 
of the colors indicated in his group, and stencils 
his scarf. If, in any class, there is an “off color” 
a class council is held and the reason is discovered. 
Susie “thinks that green will do as well as blue 
green,” but it does not. Susie says: “The blue 
green dye was nearly gone” and so she bungles, to 
the educational advantage of the entire class. 

Before the craft class wood-blocks some over- 
drapes on cloth of the brightest color they can buy, 
that will be in harmony with some room at home, 
the color of the cloth is found on the keyboard. 
No brighter color is desired, so the color of the 
cloth is to be the “dominant,” the bright color. 
The student counts down the chromatic scale seven 
half tones, or if he is educated in music, he finds 
his “do” in the key indicated by his dominant. 
The color thus found is his background or his “rest 
note.” Mi is then found and is the. “character 


use it, and which does not limit theo-- 


Continued on page 437. 
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A SURVEY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM* 


The “Survey” is one of the significant move-— 


ments of the education of the day. It has been 
of inestimable service, and yet it has been brought 
into disrepute by many tragic and some 
comic blunders. One has hesitated to speak ap- 
provingly of the “Survey” because he was liable 
to have some special blunder thrust in his face. 
The general educational estimate may be sus- 
pected from the immense popularity of Dr. O. T. 
Corson’s address at the Kansas City meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence last winter; 
an address that he has been called upon to give 
in many cities since, an address that has been 
printed and reprinted, and circulated by the thou- 
sands. 

Despite the tragedies and the comedies of Sur- 
veys” everyone must recognize the real service 
they have rendered. The very word itself sug- 
gests a determination to know the facts, and a de- 
sire to correct glaring errors. 

It is useless to deny that there has been much 
inconsequential puttering, much airing of a sur- 
veyor’s pet theories, much effort to create an ex- 
pert class, but none or all of these can discount the 
real service of the idea, and Henry Lester Smith’s 
account of the survey of the schools of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, under the direction of the State Uni- 
versity of Indiana, as presented in the Monograph 
published by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will do much toward clearing the air and mak- 
ing future Surveys both tolerable and valuable. 

Dr. Smith seems to have avoided all of the pit- 
falls into which so many others have fallen head- 
long. 

"The Bloomington Survey is likely to be the 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Cloth. pages (6 by 
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first of an entirely new and permanently useful 
means of improving a school system. 

The Bloomington Survey is in a class by itself. 
It seems to have solved problems that have seemed 
incapable of solution elsewhere. Its approach is 
quite different, its attitude and spirit are differ- 
ent, and the means employed are radically dif- 
ferent. The only fear is that it will not receive 
the publicity inevitable in the case of the other 
Surveys. But it is sure to be appreciated by those 


really interested in the perfection of the Survey 
service. 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


The vindication of Dean Edward S. Parsons, 
recently dismissed by the Board of Regents of 
Colorado College, is complete. The unanimously 
adopted resolutions of the Colorado State Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches completes a 
long list of vindications. The whole situation is 
one of the most distressing in recent collegiate ex- 
perience, 
_ Dean Parsons is by universal agreement one of - 
the ablest, cleanest, best men in school work, and 
he was dismissed for his virtues by the Board of 
Regents. 

In this the faculty, with one exception, appear 
to have been agreed. This seems to be true of 
the alumni with almost equal unanimity. The 
churches of Colorado Springs, absolutely, and the 
citizens very generally were of the same opinion. 
The school people of the state were also in ac- 
cord with this view. 

For twenty-five years Dean Parsons has been 
held in highest esteem by all classes of people in 
the college, in the city, and in the state, and no 
breath of suspicion is or has ever been breathed 
against him. 

Because of his insistence upon high standards 
in moral and religious life he was singled out for 
dismissal, and the resentment was as extensive as 
it was intensive. In it all he has been a Christian 
gentleman. 

Unless the Board of Regents reinstate him un- 
qualifiedly the college will suffer irreparably in 
lack of public confidence. 


@-0-o-0- 
KIWANISIANS AND ROTARIANS 


The universality and popularity of the Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Rotarian Clubs bring sharply to 
mind the evolution of clubs. The original club 
was primarily exclusive. The word itself in its 
last analysis is something cleft from the common 
people, as it were. 

There was literary, social or political distine- 
tion involved in membership. One was of the 
elect. London for three centuries has magni- 
fied clubs and clubbists. But America is .too 
democratic to be content with clubs that are ex- 
clusive. It is impossible for any “class” to clas-. 
sify itself exclusively. To attempt to be exclu- - 
sive wins ridicule and not admiration in the 
United States. 

The popular American club was primarily for 
the purpose of clubbing something or somebody. 
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All clubs were reform clubs whether so dal 
or not. They were instinctively abusive of w O- 
ever was in power, since they were never in 
power. They were “antis” all the time. Later 
cities developed clubs whose prime mission betty 
boasting, boasting of the past, boasting “ —_ 
tors, of traditions. They were always looking 
backward, always worshiping the past. 


But of late a new club has entered the arena. — 


It is a trade club, a yes es nage for the 
of business and of business men. vt 
ss is the motto of all Rotarians and Kiwan- 
5% ihe been our privilege to know somewhat 
of Literary Clubs, Political Clubs, Reform ows a 
Professional Clubs, Civic Clubs and Social Cltibs, 
but none has ever met my nature like the Boost- 
ing Rotarians and Kiwanisians. They are here 
with a mission and a message. Happy the school 
man who is fortunate in having enough business 
in him to belong to either of these Booster Clubs. 


UNIVERSITY RURAL EXTENSION 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, - Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, president, is rendering highly 
efficient service to the rural schools by a 
intelligently the sane introduction of cooking - 
sons and warm luncheons into the rural = 
through the leadership of Miss Terva E. Kauf- 
man, director of home economics in Ohio State 

iversity. 
vitae ps is simple. The University gives a 
week’s work of a practical nature to all the girls 
taking a course for rural teachers in every country 
normal school in the state. At the end of the 
week every girl knows what constitutes the ~ 
sary equipment which can be provided for $8. It 
consists of a two-burner stove, large kettle, twelve- 
quart pail, dish pan, spoons, measuring cup, and 
knives. The Farm Woman’s Club of any town- 
ship gets behind the movement and the rest ‘ 
easy. Every girl who goes out as a rural schoo 
teacher has the children provide warm luncheons 
for winter days, and incidentally improves the 
home economics of many families in the district. 

Few phases of school life help the language 
work, number efficiency, geography, industry, man- 
ners, and morals as much as does this work by 
means of which President Thompson and the 
State University reach into one-room schools of 
Ohio. 


ECONOMIC MINERALOGY* 


Nothing is studied now as it was even a ved 
years ago, and this is coming to be true of col- 
leges and universities. Nowhere is this more in 
evidence than in the up-to-the-minute teaching of 
mineralogy, which now has in mind preparation for 
economic geology, which has created the new 
science of economic mineralogy. Fs 

Those of us who studied, as we all did perforce, 
mineralogy for the sake of knowing as much as 
possible of as many minerals as possible, and 


iversity 
‘Descriptive Mineralogy.’”’ By William Shirley Bayley, Un 
of Tinots” New York: nd Appleton & Co. Cloth. Prive, $3.50. 
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made collections of all sorts and kinds of min- 
erals absolutely regardless of their significance in 
the industrial, commercial, or educational world, 
can but have a thrill 6f educational joy as we take 
up a book like this of Professor Bayley of Urbana, 
in which there is a display of intelligence in select- 
ing the phases of mineralogy and the minerals to 
be studied. 


’ Here one gets a comprehensive view of modern 
mineralogy. 

The author selects for description the mineral 
species of economic importance and of scientific 
interest, and in addition, those which illustrate the 
principles of mineral «classification. The genesis 
and relations of minerals are discussed from the 
point of view of modern chemistry. Emphasis is 
laid throughout on the economic uses of minerals. 
The author gives much information on occut- 
rence, production, etc., not ordinarily included in 
textbooks of mineralogy. 

Rarely has a book come from the press that is 
so educationally revolutionary and evolutionary as 
this. It will necessitate a recasting of the teach- 
ing of mineralogy in all colleges. It will be use- 


less to try to stem such a tide as comes through 
“Economic Mineralogy.” 


-0-@-0-@-0- 
COLUMBIA’S LUCK 

Columbia University and President Butler have 
usually played in great luck, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Peck, who suddenly solved all their troubles 
for a time a few years ago. 

It has been well known for some time that some 
of the strongest men in Columbia’s faculty were 
planning many annoyances for President Butler, 
and their power for mischief was apparently limit- 
less when suddenly and gloriously for President 
Butler the issue was made on the question of 
loyalty to the United States and to world democ- 
racy and without any reference to President Butler. 

Even Professor Beard’s lamentable resignation 
only magnifies the seriousness of the unpatriotic 
attitude of the disloyal dismissed men. 

If President Butler had employed a group of the 
ablest lawyers in the country to find relief from 
the annoyance of many able professors they could 
not have discovered any way as complete as that 
which these men staged for him. 

SIZE OF CITIES 

The semi-official estimates of cities are quite 
paralyzing. 

There is no surprise in regard to New York, 
6,504,185; Chicago, 3,639,957, or Philadelphia, 
2,060,021. 

But Boston and St. Louis get quite a jolt. Bos- 
ton surpasses St. Louis 828,573 to 827,264, but the 
margin is too slight to create pride in Boston or 
despair in St. Louis; but both cities have a real jolt 
when they see Cleveland, 1,125,440, go out of sight 
of either of them and Detroit, 1,521,942, almost 
as big as both of them. We begin to wonder what 
the census of 1920 will really do to the tried and 
true. 

There are fifteen cities above 400,000, and New 
Orleans is not in the list, nor Cincinnati, nor In- 
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dianapolis, nor St. Paul,. nor Minneapolis, not 


Seattle, nor Portland, nor Denver, nor any city in» 


the South, nor any in the Northwest. 

New England has one; the Middle States, six,— 
New York, Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh; the Middle West, six,~Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City ; the Pacific Coast, two. 


MAINE’S EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Maine 
camie to leadership in an opportune time. The Leg- 
islature had already provided for vocational de- 
velopment through the schools and the Smith- 
Hughes Federal aid will be immediately available, 
so that Superintendent Thomas will have at once 
$30,000 with which to make a beginning on a chain 
of vocational schools in industrial cities like Lew- 
iston, Rumford, Saco-Biddeford, Waterville, et al., 
and shipbuilding cities like Bath. 

All this is most gratifying to city superinten- 
dents like Perkins of Portland, Bickford of Lewis- 
ton, Wormwood of Bangor, and others. 


GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST 
NUMBER 


President William A. Brandenburg of the State 
Manual Training and Normal School, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, has recently stated the mission of such an 
institution in an important message from which 
we quote :— 

“There are two policies, aims and responsibilities 
for an institution of learning that is above the 
secondary school. The one has a standard for ex- 
clusiveness, the other for inclusiveness. One wor- 
ships scholastic recognition, the other a reputation 
for number. 

“While neither extreme is desirable one must 
choose to face toward excluding or including many. 
A state institution with the word ‘training’ on its 
banner must seek to equip those who earnestly 
seek to increase their efficiency, to extend their 
vision, to dignify their industrial independence, 
to magnify their social and civic positions. I 
would sooner have this institution serve 5,000 daily 
with that which is best for each, than to serve 1,000 
with five times the service to each.” 


VERY 

For many years to our knowledge, and un- 
doubtedly for many years prior to our knowledge 
of affairs, all university and other school men 
from Dr. George Herbert Palmer down to the 
nagging “older sisters” have waged unceasing 
and intense warfare on “very,” and yet they have 
had no appreciable influence upon anyone who 
writes vitalizing English. 

The use and neglect of “very” is largely, if not 
wholly, a matter of temperament. No man is 
writing as good English today as is Woodrow 
Wilson, and no other writer of good English ever 
used “very” so freely, we think, as does Presi- 
dent -Wilson. 

Classroom criticism of English has never had 
much effect upon the writers-who are read widely 
by readers of good English. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

Whoever is elected Mayor in New York C ity on 
November 6, the city will not get over the dis- 
grace of injecting the schools and school children 
into politics in many years. The mayoralty cam- 
paign of 1917 will be referred to for years as the 
darkest hour in New York City’s history, not ex- 
cepting the Boss Tweed years. 

The whole civilized world is horrified to think 
that it is possible to have thousands of school chil- 
dren in riotous truancy, destroying school prop- 
erty, defying school and civic authorities wholly 
in the interest of politicians seeking to capture the 
government of the largest city in the world. 


a 


DAVEE TO RIVER FALLS 


Hon. H. A. Davee, superintendent at Harlow- 
ton, Montana, ex-state superintendent, accepts the 
principalship of the training department of the 
River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal School. Few 
men know the needs of teachers better than does 
Mr. Davee, and no man is more devoted to the 
professional side of teaching than is he. No place 


a offer a better opportunity than does River 
alls. 


STUDY SPANISH 


The study of Spanish has made great strides in 
all schools, especially in seaport cities. In the 
Newtowne, New York City, high schools two years 
ago only twenty-five students were in the class in 
Spanish; now there are 500 studying Spanish. 
There is no question but that Spanish is to super- 
sede German, not alone because of the war, but 
because commercially we are already having a 
large business with South and Central America, and 
a great effort will be made to retain this trade 
after the war. 


It will be surprising if the anti-Gary riots in 
New York City do not immortalize William Wirt 
and the Gary plan. Nothing could have done 30 
much toward making Wirt and Gary nationally 
famous as such attacks by Tammany. It looks like 
a gigantic blunder. 


Progress is not something that has been attained. 
It is always in action, is always going somewhere. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said fifty years ago that 
it makes no difference where we stand, but it 
makes all the difference in the world which way 
we are going. 


A one-story elementary school building costs a 
fifth less than any other building of the same 
capacity in Houston, Texas, and it is the same 
elsewhere. This in addition to the elimination of 
all fire risk and stair climbing. 


Continental United States is believed to have 
102,826,309 population. 


The entire South educationally will be at Atlanta. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, | Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. 
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WAR CREED 
THE STUDENT’S PLEDGE 


[From President Aley’s Address to the students of the University of Maine. ] 


We are non-combatants. I am sure, however, that each of us feels that 
we have a duty to perform and a service to give. After a careful considera- 
tion of what we may do and after trying to make it personal to myself, I 
have formulated for myself a statement which I hope may appeal to each of 


Allies in the following ways:— 


lack of sympathy with our aims. 
terials, both animal and vegetable. 
meat, animal fats, dairy p 
Liberty Loans a success. 


rumors relating to the war. 
to their needs in every possible way. 


ness and optimism. 


of men for the army. 


you and to which each of you may find himself a willing subscriber. 
As a non-combatant, I propose to render service to my country and to her 


I will keep myself so well posted on the causes and progress of the world 
war that I may be a source of information and influence to others. 
_I appreciate so thoroughly the danger of internal enemies that I will 
report to the proper authorities the name and location of every native or 
alien citizen whose conduct or utterances indicate enmity to our country or 


I will do alll in my power to encourage increased production of food me- 
I will cheerfully change my habits of eating so as to help conserve wheat, 
cts and sugar. 

I will assist in every possible way to make the second and all succeeding 

I will practice economy and deny myself luxuries so that I may con- 
tribute large sums to the various necessary war philanthropies. 

I will help to stabilize public opinion by showing the reasonableness and 
necessity of the Government’s demands and the baselessness of the unfounded 

I will be a friend and comforter to the families of soldiers and minister 

I will try to meet all the varied events of the war with patience, calm- a 


I will work harder and more earnestly so that I may contribute my part 
to make up the loss due to the ee from industry of pe numbers 


COLOR AS I TEACH IT 
Continued from page 433. 


note,” as by its choice he may place his two chosen 
colors in either a major or a minor key. If he 
wishes soft color it is minor. If it is to be bright 
and cheerful he chooses the major character. note. 

The large collection of pictorial wood-block 
prints which you may have seen in the arcade on 
the ground floor of Convention Hall in Kansas City 
during the convention of the Division of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association 
last winter was printed by my book craft class on 
paper toweling. Their “soft, pleasant colors,” 
people called thenr, were bright pure colors, but ig 
harmony; for all were merely do, mi, sol in ‘some. 
music color key. The cartoons of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims shown were five-seven chords in various 
keys, 


III. WHY I TEACH COLOR AS I DO. 


I teach color as I do because we do not have 
the entire time of the pupil and so cannot culti- 
vate sufficient color sense to make it possible for 
large classes of students, who take art because it 
is required, to invent good color schemes by direct 
mspiration. I teach it because it educates the child 
mentally as well as artistically ; because it correlates 
with his lessons in music, in physics, physiology, 
chemistry, literature, philosophy and manual train- 
ing; because it is the only "way to produce color 
that can be depended on in advance; because the 
children love it, and because I like to teach it. 
For all these reasons and because I know I am tell- 
ing my pupils the truth and avoiding ‘inaccurate, 


intricate and undependable theories I teach color 


as I do. 


I teach as 1 do because my principal was man 
enough to sav, hefore J had had a chance to demons 
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strate my theory by panshencn use :. “y do not think: 
there is any relation between color and music, but 
you know there is; so go ahead.” Also I teach it 
because the head of the manual training depart- 
ment in our school is never too busy nor too tired 
to make wood-blocks for us to carve or to help us 
in any way. The machine shop department, with- 
out being asked, made a book press for the craft 
class last year. The teachers in English, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, music and other branches 
are always ready to explain any points to my 


- pupils or to me that prove too deep to us. 


So I teach as I do largely because I teach in a 
truly co-operative high school, in a city where the 
superintendent and the board of directors are in 
sympathy with modern ideas and are willing and 
ready to see old methods improved. 

FOR THE CHRISTMASTIDE 


Continued from page 432. 


Feeding the birds,—sheaf of grain fastened to 
pole. 
Feeding of cattle,—special dinners prepared. 
Christmas offering of cakes. 
Burn candles all night (so that “Kristine,” who 
brings gifts, may see the light). 
Nisses—Throwing of gifts. 
Church services. 
Early Christmas morning—sing carols. 
Poems— 
“Piccola,” Celia Thaxter. 
“Children’s Song,” see Hans Brinker. 
“Kris Kringle,” T. B. Aldrich. 
“Birds’ Christmas,” Celia Thaxter. 
Stories— 
“The Story of the First Christmas,” The Story 
Hour. 
“Christmas in the Barn,” “In the Child World,” Pouls- 
son. 
“The Discontented Pine Tree,” Andersen. 
“A Story of the Forest,” K. D. Wiggin. 
“Golden Cobwebs,” Sara C. Bryant. 
“Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe,” Maud Lindsay. 
Turd GRADE. 
Germany— 
Home—Dress of the people. 
Preparations for Christmas— 
City festooned with evergreens. 
Working for the poor. 
Christ market. 
Customs at Christmas— 
Visit of St. Nicholas. 
Good and bad children. 
Nut throw. 
The Christ Child brings the gifts. 
Christmas tree— 
Song about the tree (Holy Night). 
Story of Christ Child. 
A gift from everyone to everyone. 
Russia— 
Home—Dress of the people. 
Preparation for Christmas. 
Day of celebration (January 6). 


Dame “Baboushka.” “Old Baboushka has passed 


» this way.” 
Christmas eve— 


Processions in. costume—dance and song at sunset, : 


Evening state feast. 
Christmas tree decorated with lights, etc. 
Gifts nearby. 


Length of festival (two or three days), 
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“A happy feast to you.” 
Dinner a special feature. 
Poor always fed. 
Italy— 
Climate; city streets; homes; beggars and street 
musicians; outdoor bazaars. 
Christmas patron—“Befaria.” 
Preparation for Christmas— 
Great Christmas log in fireplace. 
Children learn songs and poems. 
Christmas eve— 
Repeating of poetry, singing of songs. 
Large vase containing gifts. 
The Urn of Italy is the Christmas tree of 
America. 
Christmas feast—-special feature. 
Poems— 
“December,” F. D. Sherman. 
“The Little Christmas Tree,” S. Coolidge. 
“Kris Kringle,” F. D. Sherman. 
Stories— 
“The Christmas Chimes,” Alden. 
“Christmas, or the Golden Fairy,” H. B. Stowe. 
“The Shoemaker and the Elves.” 
“The Carollers,” A. H. Proudfoot. 
“A Christmas Festival Service,” N. A. Smith. 
“Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their Leaves in 
Winter,” Bryant (“How to Tell Stories’). 
“Baboushka,” Dickinson’s “Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories.” i 
“The Wooden Shoes of Little Wolff,” Francois 
Copee. 


FourtH To SrvFNTH GRADE INCLUSIVE. 


Christmas symbols— 
The Solstice. 
The date of Nativity. 
The Yule Log. 
Curious Christmas customs of all lands. 
Christmas trees. 
The holly and mistletoe. 
Christmas carols 
Santa Claus. 
in the British Isles— 
Popular customs— 
The Yule-tide. 
Christmas eve. 
Waits. 
Ringing of church bells. 
Christmas day— 
Origin and purpose of the decorations. 
Pastimes. 
Christmas fare. 
Gift giving. 
Government control of Christmas celebration. 
From 878 to the present in England. 
American customs as derived from the English. 
Poems— 
“Legend of St. Christopher,” S. S. to Lit. Book IV. 
“Old Christmas,” Mary Howett. 
“Little Town of Bethlehem,” Phillips Brooks: 
“A Christmas Carol,” A. A. Procter. 
“Christmas Bells,” H. W. Longfellow. 


Stories— 
“Old. Father Christmas,” J. H. Ewing. 
Dickens’ “Christmas. Carol.”. 
\ “The Ruggles’ Christmas Dinner,” K. D. Wiegin. 
¥ Bible Stories— 
bd The Story of David. 
i The Wise Men. 


‘The Child of Bethlehem 
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Reference Rooks— 

Chambers: “Book of Days.” (An account of the 
early history of Christmas may be found.) 

Miller, C. A.: “Christmas in Ritual and Tradi- 
tion.” 

Elise Trant’s “Christmas in Heart and Home.” 
(A delightful account of the origin of the 
Christmas tree.) 

W. F. Dawson’s “Christmas and Its Associa- 
tions.” (An exhaustive study of the history 
and customs of Christmas.) 

Harvey’s “The Book of Christmas.” (A beauti- 
ful and extended discussion of the significance 
of the day.) 

George and Ward: “Santa Claus in Other Lands,” 
“Christmas in Other Lands.” 


STORIES TO BE TOLD. 

Alden: “Ci:ristie’s Christmas.” 

Asbjornsen: “Round the Yule Log” (Norway). 

Dodge: “Hans Brinker” (Chapter of Christmas), (Hol- 
land). 

Gladden: “Santa Claus on a Lark.” 

Wiggin: “Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 

Hale: “Piccola” (The Story Hour, pages 156-164) ; 
“The First Christmas Presents” (Wiltse Kindergar- 
ten Stories, pages 103-104). 

Alcott: “Hospital Christmas” (“Hospital Sketches,” 
pages 317-344); “Merry Christmas” (“Little Women,” 
pages 19-30); “Under the Mistletoe” (“Eight Cousins,” 
pages 226-248). 

Dickens: “Tiny Tim.” 

Andrews: “Christmas.” 

Irving: “In the Sketch Book” (Christmas). 

St. Nicholas: “Christmas Book” (December, 1899). 

F. Browne: “Christmas Cuckoo.” 

Stockton: “Clocks of Rondame.” 

Tolstoy: “Where Love Is There God Is Also” (Story 
Telling, Edna Lymare). 

Van Dyke: “The First Christmas Tree.” 

Smith and Hazeltine: “Christmas in Legend and 
Story”; “Legend of the Christmas Rose”; “The 
Little Gray Lamb”; “A Christmas Legend” (Poem); 
“The Little Mud Sparrow” (Poem), (Jewish Legend) ; 


“As Joseph Was a-Walking” (Poem); “The Little 
Friend.” 
Hofer: “Christ Child Tales,” “The Christ Child”; 


Three Years with Children,” “The Gift Scale.” 
Bryant: “How to Tell Stories to Children”; “Story of 
Christmas”; “Little Match Girl” (Klingensmith, De- 
cember Primary Pian Book); “The Christmas 
Monks”; “Wide Awake” (Third Reader). 
Birth of Jesus, Bible, Luke ii. 
“Little Cake Bird”; “In Tregarthen”; “North Corn- 
wall,” “Fairies and Legends.” 
Pictures of Santa Claus taken from Toy Picture 
Books. 
Pictures of Winter Scenes taken from magazines. 
Pictures of Christmas Festivities taken from maga- 
zines. 
Other Christmas Pictures— 
“Holy Night,” Correggio. 
“Arrival of the Shepherds,” Lerolle. 
“Shepherdess,” Lerolle. 
“Holy Family,” Murillo. 
“Madonna of the Chair,” Raphael. 
“The Nativity,” Hoffman. 
“The Bells,” Blashfield. 
“Sheep, Autumn,” Maure. 
“Sheen, Sprirg,” Maure, 


LANGUAGE. 


Christmas offers many opportunities for Language 
Games and Letter Writing. 


Play you are Santa Claus, write a letter to some 
friend, describing your reindeer, your home, your 
work of making and sorting gifts, your journeys and 
what you see. 

Play you are the friend and answer the letter. 

Write a Christmas letter to some child who cannot 
get out of doors, telling him a cheery little story. 

Write a letter to a relative or friend thanking them 
for the Christmas gift sent you. 

Write the story of some one of your toys. 

Write an imaginary journey of a present that came 
from Chicago to Pittsburgh. 

Write a description of your Christmas tree. 

Write an account of the most beautiful Christmas 
experience you have ever had. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
An CuristMAs TREE. 


Christmas morning the children waken early, and 
after much stretching are able to rise and enjoy the 
presents on their beautiful Christmas tree. One by 
one they take off their presents, and after discover- 
ing its mechanism, imitate it. 


SuGGFSTIVE PRESENTS. 


A jointed doll. 
Musical instruments. 
Jack-in-the-box. 


Jumping Jack. 
Doll, with head that turns. 
‘Loy bear. 

Tue Bac. 

Make a large-bag of thin paper; fill it with nuts and 
candies and tie sectitely around the top to keep it 
fast and suspend it from the ceiling or door frame. 
Children form a circle. One child in the centre is 
blindfolded and given a long, light stick with which he 
tries to tear a hole in the bag. If he succeeds, the 
nuts are scattered over the floor and the children 
scramble for them. 


“*Twas here they chased the slipper by its sound, 
And turned the blindfold hero round and round.” 
Blind man’s buff. 

Hunt the slipper. 


THE HOLLY. 


The loving sentiment imprisoned in the holly bough 
and translated into every language can hardly be 
more happily expressed than by Charles Mackay in 
the lines :— 


UNDER THE HOLLY BOUGH. 


Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In the fading year; 

Ve who by word or deed 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here. 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strifes beginning, 
And join in friendship now; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken, 
Under the holly bough. 


THE LEGEND OF THE MISTLETOE. 


Baldur was the sun god of the Scandinavians, the 
god of beauty, love and light. He is the best of all 
the gods; everyone praises him; and he is beautiful as 
the whitest of all flowers. His judgment none can 


gainsay. Baidur once had an evil dream and told it to 
the gods, who took coumsel.how he might be protected 
from every kind of danger. All things in the universe 
took an oath that neither fire nor water, neither iron 
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hor any other metal, neither bird nor snake should 
work harm to Baldur. Then for their pleasure the 
gods devised a sport. Baldur was to stand in the place 
of judgment arid the other gods were to shoot and 
strike and throw at him: for nothing could do him 
hurt. This displeased Loki, the god of evil. He 
changed himself into a woman, went to Frigga, the 
great all-mother Earth, and learned that all! things 
had taken the oath for Paldur except a twig of mistle- 
toe, which had seemed to her too young. Loki sought 
the mistletoe, and persuaded Hoder, the blind god, 
“whose fect are shod with silence,” to throw the twig 
at Baldur, saying that he would help him to do it. 
The twig flew straight, and Baldur fell dead on the 
ground. “That was the greatest blow that ever befell 
gods and men,” adds the story. Everywhere was 
lamentations and consternation. Frigga proposed that 


someone should ride to Valhalla and ransom Baldur. 


One of Odin’s sons undertook the journey and per- 
suaded the god of the dead to agree to the return of 
Baldur if all things in the world, living and dead, 
would weep for him. Men wept for Baldur; but at 
last there was found a giantess who, when asked to 
weep for him, refused. The giantess was Loki; and 
thus Baldur was lost beyond recall. 
—Kaufman's “Northern Mythology.” 
YULETIDE. 

Yule Day.—This was the name given to the festival 
of the winter solstice (December 25 to January 6) by 
the ancient North Germans. This festival celebrated 
the turning point of the year—the “birthday of the 
unconquered sun,” the period when the fiery orb of 
day commenced its northern journey. <A wheel, the 
symbol of the sun, was chosen as a device to mark 
the festival season in the almanac. Jol was the Norse 
word for wheel, hence Yule Day. 

The Yule Log.—In pagan times a huge oaken log 
was kindled on the “birthday of the unconquered 
sun.” Half burnt twigs of the log were kept’ all the 
year as symbols cf life and fruitfulness to re-light the 
next Yule log. The cld custom is still kept un in some 
American country homes. 

Presents on Yule Day.—The practice - of giving pres- 
ents on Yule Day is of pagar origin. The church re- 
tained the custom, making it symbolic of the great- 
est gift of God to man. 


CANDLEMAS DAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


All Christmas greens must be taken down in house 
and church in England by Candlemas Day. 


Down with the.-Rosemary, and so 

Down with the Baies and Mistletoe, 
Dewn with the Holly, Ivie, all 
Wherever ye crest the Christmas Hall; 
That so the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see. 


CANDLEMAS FVE—HERRICK. 


Boughs. though they be evergreen, must sooner or 
later dry and wither and be thrown aside—the  rose- 
mary, that signifies rejoicing and remembrance; the 
holly, the syinbol of peace and good-will; the bay, em- 
blem of victory: the ivy, which breathes of meekness 
and clinging devotion; the mistletoe, type of purity 
and love- but the virtues of which make for right 
living and good citizenship—peace, joy, long suffer- 
ing, purity, love, and victory at the last—these abide 
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forever in the heart of him who has once truly en- 
tered into the spirit of Christmas. 


PLAYS. 

“The Christmas Guest,” a miracle play, one act, six 
girls, three boys. In Mackay’s “House of the Heart.” 

“The Trolls’ Christmas,” a pamphlet which may be 
had from the University of Chicago, School of Edu- 
cation. This play has been used successfully in 
many schools. 

“Fulfilled,” a legend of Christmas. Dramatized from 
the story. 

“Piccola,” dramatized from the story. 

“The Lost Reindeer,” Laura Rountree Smith; F. A. 
Oven, publisher. 

“The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays.” 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it 2lways is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul, full of music, breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming tonight! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white; 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out wrth de- 
Light 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lowly, the wretched and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 

And te everv blind wanderer open the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod; 
This. this is the marve! to mortals revealed 
Nhen the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
—-Phillips Brooks. 


JIMMIE JONES, JR. 


At the traditional age of fourteen years Jimmie Jones, 
having completed the traditional eight years’ work in the 
elementary schools, received the traditional grammar 
school diploma. What should he do next? More for- 
tunate than thousands of his fellows, he had his choice 
of going to work or entering the high school. Because 
school work had not been particularly attractive he was 
not long in making up his mind. He entered a factory to 
learn a trade. Thirty years later he was still in the fac- 
tory, earning énough money each week to enable him 
to give his fourteen-year-old son the same choice that he 
himself had had at the same age. 

Fortunately for Jimmie Jones, Jr., school conditions 
had changed. The junior high school had become a 
reality, and the sharp break between elementary and 
secondary education was no longer made just at the age 
when most boys are considering the advisability of going 
to work. The boy had passed the break when he was 
twelve years old and was now in his second year in the 
junior high school. As had been the case with his father 
before him, he had not liked elementary school studies, 
but he did like high school studies and methods—liked 
them so much that the possibility of leaving school to go 
to work never once occurred to him. He stayed in school, 
did well in his lessons, and finally was able to go to col- 
lege. 
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Jimmie Jones, Jr., is an example of what the new junior 
high school system can do for the average boy. There 
never was any sound reason, anyway, for dividing pre- 
college education into two periods of eight and four 
years each. It is a further fact that the old-time seventh 
and eighth grades, which came at the. critical time in a 
pupil’s life, at a time when he ought to receive a real 
inspiration from school work, were about the dullest and 
most wasteful in the whole educational cycle. The work 
was mostly review of what had gone before, and seem- 
ingly calculated to drive a boy from the schoolroom into 
industrial life, where what he did counted for something. 
Even moderate efficiency demanded the creation of the 
junior high school—The Quadwrangler, in the Boston 
Transcript. nd 


DREW’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


New York City and Madison, N. J, were both the 
scenes (on October 29, 30 and 31, 1917,). of the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of Drew Theological Seminary. 

The organization of Drew was perfected in 1867, when 
the seminary was formally opened. The first president 
was Dr. John McClintock, who was succeeded by R. 5. 
Foster (afterward bishop). John F. Hurst (also later 
elected a bishop), John Miley, Daniel P. Kidder, George 
R. Crooks, S. F. Upham, Henry A. Buttz (now president 
emeritus, who has been connected with the faculty of 
Drew during its entire history), Bernard H. Nadal and 
Jatnes Strong have been among its presidents. ; 

The present head of Drew is Dr. Ezra S. Tipple, a 
graduate of Drew and of Syracuse University, who en- 
tered the ministry in 1887 and is secretary of the Metho- 
dist Board of Education. Under his direction a campaign 
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for a million-dollar endowment has been successfully 
launched. 

Drew Seminary was first conceived in New York City 
and-at the close of the Civil War the gift was made by 
Daniel Drew, of the estate of 250 acres in Madison, N. g aid 
(then known as the “Forest”), and its fine mansion: 
(modeled after the White House in Washington). Other 
additions were made, there being now fourteen buildings 
on the campus, including lecture halls, library, administra- 
tion, dormitory and faculty buildings. More than 2,500 
men have attended Drew and gone out from it to service 
in all parts of the world. An historical pageant and a his- 
tory were features of the semi-centennial celebration. 


J. A. S. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL | 
AND HOME—(VI) 


9. STORY OF JOSEPH, CONCLUDED. 

M. Genesis xlii,-1-25; Proverbs xxi, 13; Numbers 
xxxii, 23; Proverbs xvii, 17. Conscience of jJo- 
seph’s Brothers Awakened by Imprisonment. 

T. Genesis xlii, 26-38; xliii, 1-10; Proverbs | iii, ll, 
12. Benjamin Brought to Egypt. 

W. Genesis xliii, 16-34; Jeremiah xxxi, 3b, 6. 
seph’s Hidden Tears at Sight of Benjamin. 

T. Genesis xliv, 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12-14, 18-34; Jeremiah 
xxxi, 11b-13b. The Cup in Benjamiri’s Sack. 

F. Genesis xlv; Psalms cxxx, 2-6. Joseph Reveals 
Himself and Forgives His Brothers. 

S. Genesis xlvi, 1-7, 28, 29; xlvii, 7-12;  xlviii, 1, 
8-16; Leviticus xix, 32; Exodus xx, 12. Joseph’s 
Father, Jacob, Brought to Egypt. 

S. Genesis xlviii, 21; xlix, 1, 3, 
- Prophetic Blessing on His Sons. 


Jo- 


5-21. Joseph's 
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TABLE 


KNOWING AND USING WORDS. By. William _D. 
Lewis and Mabel Dodge Holmes. Boston:, Allyn & Ba- 
-on. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 75 cents. . 
in many ways years Mr. Lewis has been 

demonstrating intense interest and high efficiency in pro- 

moting the best use of spoken and written English, and 
this book is the ripe fruit of much culture. ; 

In school and out, in business and society, in the indus- 
tries as in the professions, it is now recognized as indis- 
pensable to great success that one use the English lan- 
guage fluently, accurately and interestingly. 

Mr. Lewis was one of the first men of today to place 
great emphasis upon the need of meeting this public de- 
mand and he has specialized upon ways and means of get- 
ting early and adequate results for his effort in this direc- 
tion. Into this book he has packed all the schemes and 
devices whose efficiency he has demonstrated. There is 
nothing lugged in because it is traditional nor because it 
is catchy. If it is in this book we may be sure that it is 
known to be both up to date and genuinely valuable as a 
means of increasing efficiency in the use of the right word 
in the right place, at the right time, both for correctness 
and for attractiveness. 

The authors make a brilliant statement of their convic- 
tion as to the significance of good English: “Language is 
the clothing of one’s thought. If it is spoken, the quality 
of the voice, the purity of the vowels, the distinctness of 
the consonants, all combine to indicate the social and in- 
tellectual rank of the speaker. That accuracy which is 
perfectly easy and natural is an invaluable passport in 
business and society. Inaccuracy, slovenliness, or studied 
precision is infallible evidence of lack of culture. If lan- 
guage is written, it is, as it were, an exhibition of thought 
on dress parade. The sentences must be easy to under- 
stand; their connection and sequence must be natural and 
clear; their groupings into paragraphs must be logical and 
helpful in conveying the whole thought. A_ misspelled 
word is a dirty fingermark on the mental linen. In both 
spoken and written expression the choice .of. the | right 
t word is imperative. The nice distinctions that lend subtle 
“"“charm can come only from acquaintance with the deriv-- 
tion and connotation of the words themselves and with 
their infinite variety of relationships in idiomatic literary 
usage.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. By 
Cyrus D. Mead, Ph.D., College for Teachers, Universiiy 
of Cincinnati. One of the School Efficiency Mono- 
graphs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World ‘Book 
Company. 68 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

As was to have been expected when the testing of re- 
sults became the rage, the testers themselves are very 
much excited in having the champions of every set of 
tests prove the inferiority of other sets of tests. There is 
danger of confusing the everyday teachers to the verge cf 
disgust, but there is now no help for it and we must read 
all that everybody says of the other fellow’s weakness. 

Professor Mead in this monograph gives the first elab- 
orate summary through tables of the results of a testing 
of a large number of pupils-in a large city system of 
schools, of more than one expert system of teaching ¢s- 
sentials. It is interesting reading. : 


RUSSIAN COMPOSITION. Cloth. 
156 pp. Price, $1.25. 

VOLPER’S RUSSIAN ACCIDENCE TABLES. Edited 
by Mark Sieff. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Recent events in Russia, with the rise of a great Rus- 
sian republic as a member of the family of democratic 
nations of which France and America are the elder sis- 
ters, have led to a vastly increased interest in the Russiaw 
language. There can be no question that the near future 
will see a great increase in commerce between the United 
States and Russia, with a corresponding increased interest 
in Russia and things Russian. The value of a knowledge 
of the Russian laneuage cannot therefore be too much 
impressed upon ambitious young Americans who intend 
to enter commercial life. Naturally enough publishers 
have been quick to take advantage of this new and virgin 
field. Mr. Solomonof is an instructor in Russian in the 
evening schools in London. His useful handbook is 
divided into three parts, elementary, intermediate and ad- 
vanced, and contains anecdotes, fables, ‘pages from Eng- 
lish standard authors with a vocabulary to each page and 
grammatical notes. The lessons provide practical drill’ ia 


By J. Solomonof. 


the language and are of graduated difficulty, There are 
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BOOK I. 


about twenty-five lessons in each part. The book is 
adapted for use early in the course. 

r. Sieff, the editor of the “Accidence Tables,” is in- 
structor in Russian in several polytechnic schools in Eng- 
land and has adapted the work from the Russian original, 
with special attention to the needs of English-speaking 
students. It contains all the declensions of nouns, adjec- 
tives, numerals and pronouns, the conjugations of verbs, 
formation of nouns, adjectives and numerals, a chapter on 
the formation of augmentatives, diminutives, etc., a full 
index and a grammatical glossary. It is an extremely 
waluable and reasonably concise reference work of forms, 
and is indispensable to the student. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLK. By AI- 
bert F. Blaisdell and Francis. K. Ball. For boys and 
irls eight to twelve. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
oston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
One of the best phases of the latest features of the pub- 
lic schools is that school children get a relish for their 
studies in advance of routine work therein. In no line 
of school work is this more in evidence than in the case 
of history. Children who read a book like this of Dr. 
Blaisdell and Mr. Ball will study real history with zest 
because they have had the appetite whetted to a keen 
edge by irresistibly charming stories of Polly Daggett, who 
saved the village flag-pole from the British, and Peggy 
White, who dared to go and beg her father’s freedom 
from Lord Cornwallis; of the heroes of Virginia and the 
Mayflower, of the Dutch in New York and of the Quakers 
in Philadelphia, and about the historic scene in 1777 in 
Betsy Ross’s little back parlor. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Kiplin 
Stories and Poems Every Child Should Know. Edit 
by Mary E. Burt and W. F. Chapin. 

From Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle Books,” “Just 

So Stories,” etc. Price, 44 cents. 


‘BOOK II. From Kipling’s “The Seven Seas,” “The Day’s 


Work,” etc. Price, 52 cents. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 

Kipling is the best of the best story writers for children 
and.the best of the best of Kipling’s best are gathered in 
these two books. More could mot be -said; *it-could 
be we-would try*to say it, for-we are infatuated with the 
selections gathered in these pages. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE DAY BY DAY. By Rev. F. 
B. Meyer. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 
Union. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

_ This Volume III of the Devotional Commentary Se- 
ries on the Bible includes the books from Job to Ecclesi- 
astes. It is arranged for daily readings with book in- 
troductions, outlines and review questions and is designed 
to bring out spiritual teachings and to give them a per- 
sonal application to every reader. The illustrations are 
from paintings by modern artists. 


-UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION. By Nellie M. Leon- 


ard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Il- 


lustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


. . This story of ten little mice and their grown-ups treats 


shecessfully in the likeness of real children, and 
arouses an interest in the animal world that can be ex- 
tended profitably to the smallest members of the human. 
The amusing adventures of the mice in “Uncle Squeaky’s 
Vacation” bring enjoyment that is made more vivid by 


e clever pen-and-ink sketches so freely scattered 
through the text. 


THE TREASURE OF MUSHROOM ROCK. By Sid- 
ford F. Hamp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sena Il- 
lustrated., 

This story of Prospecting in the Rocky Mountains is 
bound to be of great interest to every boy. It gives the 
adventures of an American and an English boy, who after 
many vicissitudes find themselves in a mining town in 
Utah. Life in the open, human nature of all kinds, with 
courage and persistence winning in the end, makes it a 
live story holding youthful attention to the end. 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF PUSS IN BOOTS, Jr. By 


David Cory. Price, 50 cents. 
FURTHER ADVENTURES OF PUSS IN BOOTS, 
JR. By David Cory. Price, 50 cents. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

All little folks have a fondness for animals as heroes 
and “Puss in Boots, Jr.” is a most amusing figure. He 
Starts ‘out in search of his father, the Elder Puss in 
Boots. During his search through Mother Goose Land 
he visits the little pig that went to market, sees the cow 
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jump over the moon, has supper with the old woman that 
lived -in a Shoe, arid thus combines these and other old 
friends and new experiences. 

In the companion volume the engaging Puss hunts 
further for his famous father and has many adventures 
before he finds him. 


FIL AND FILIPPA: STORY OF CHILD-LIFE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. By John Stuart Thomson, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. _ Illustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. 
Charmingly told and attractively illustrated in colors, 

the story takes one into the home-life of the Philippines. 

Climate, worship, houses, productions, animals, dress and 

customs are all woven into a setting that is as real to the 

reader as it is faithful to the truth. A map in the frontis- 
piece adds to the book’s use as an aid in geography or his- 
tory of these islands. 


HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST. 
By Margaret F. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Illustrated. Price, 56 cents. 

This book is intended to acquaint children with 
primitive man. Part I takes up his history and cus- 
toms and has six problems for children to solve; Part 
II, myths and legends about nature facts followed by 
ten problems. The illustrations are peculiarly ori- 
ginal and aid in laying the foundation of future study 
by making the dead past live again. With this motive, 
the author has provided details of primitive life with 
thoughts and feelings embodied in literature, myth 
and legend. 


HOW PETER RABBIT WENT TO SEA. By Duff 
Graham. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 
Illustrated. 
Among wee books for wee folks comes another 

story of the doings of our old friend, Peter Rabbit. 

This time there are twenty-nine colored illustrations 

accompanying the tale of his wandering adventures 

and the despair of Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton-tail. 

Peter is so well known that further news of him is 

always welcome. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


as Profession of Teaching.” By O. 
M. ag Woodley. Price, $1.35.—“Kipling Stories and 
Poems” (Books I and _ II). y E. Burt w x 
Chapin.—“The Little Book of the Flag. ., BY, Eva 
Tappan. Price, 40c.—‘Wild Animal Ways. By E. T. 
Seton. Price, 60c. “Irving’s Tales from the Alhambra. 
Adapted by J. V. Brower. Price, $1.10.—“The Observa- 
tion of Teaching.” By C. R. Maxwell. Price, 70c.— 
“Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Girls. BY &,. 
Hamilton and M. T. Hamilton. Price, $1.25.— The His- 
tory of Medieval Europe.” y L. Thorndike.. Price, 
$2.75. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“English Essays.” Edited by David T. =‘Pottinger. 
Price, 25¢c.—“A Textbook in the Principles a of Science 
Teaching.” By G. R. Twiss. Price, $1.40.— Junior High 
School Mathematics.” ey Vosburgh and Gentleman. 
Price, 75c. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Extraits des Prosateurs Francais.” Edited by J. E. 
Mansion. Price, 65c. -Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Supefintendénts’ Guide.” By H. E. Bartow. Price, 
25c. Philadelphia: The American Sunday School Union. 

“The Well of English and the Bucket.” By Burges 
Johnson. Price, $1.25.—“‘American History for Little 
Folks.” By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. Price, 50c. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Food of Working Women.” 
Educational and Industrial Union. 4 

“The Essentials of Child Study.” By G. W. A. Luckey. 
Chicago: The University Publishing Company. 

“Exercise and Review Book in Biology.” By J.: G. 
Blaisdell. Yonkers. N. Y.: The World Book Company. 

“Bookkeeping and Accounting.” By J. J. Klein. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 

“Number Games for Primary Grades.” Bv A. Van S. 
Harris and L. McL. Waldo. Price, 60c.—“Nixie Bunny 
in Faraway Lands.” By J. C. Sindelar. Price, 45c.— 
“The Common School Song Book.” Price, 40c, Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 

“Clematis.” By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Brook- 
line: The Riverdale Press. 

“A Trip to Latin America.’”’ (In simple Spanish.) By 
x } aa and V. E. Francois. New York: Henry Holt 


‘o. 

“A Treasury of Old Fairy Tales.”” Ry Alethea Chaplin. 
Price, 50c.—“A Treasury of Folk Tales.” By Lilian 
Gask. Price. 50c.—‘The Age of Fable.” By Thomas 
Rulfinch. Price, $1.00.—‘American Presidents.” Bv_ T. 
F. Moran, Price, 75c. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


I. Woodley and 


Boston: Women’s 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let vour 
Fyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 
them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—.Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE EKYE REWFDY CO. CHICAGO, for 


Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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« EDUCATIONAL NEWS «| 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 
: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resident; uper- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. I. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State. Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colinbia. 

15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions. Syracuse, N. Y. 

26-28: Mes Educational _Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent F.  B. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 58. 
Weet, Rochester. N. Y.. president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. T. Allen, Salisbury, president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

2-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 

26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. MecCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 

26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
pt Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
en 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, an- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
Ww. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James A 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
— innie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
ary. 


22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- | 


cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 2: of Superin- 
tendence, N, . A. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. At the last 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Superintendents Round Table Civic 
Education was discussed by Super- 
intendent F. K. Congdon of North- 
ampten, and Principal McDougal 
of Broad Brook, Conn. Superin- 
tendent J. R. Fausey was elected 
president and Superintendent 
Goodhue, secretary. 

WARREN. S. B. Genthner, prin- 
cipal of Charlton High School for 
the past two vears, has been elected 
to the principalship of the Warren 
High School. Mr. Genthner is a 
Bowdoin graduate and has taught 
in Morris Hill, Maine, Randolph, 
Vt., and Charlton, Mass. 

BROOKFIELD. Fred E. Snell, 
nuw teacher of mathematics in 
Greenfield High School, has been 
elected principal of the Brookfield 
High School, to succeed William 
M. Strong, who has been drafted. 
Mr. Snell is a Harvard graduate, 
1916, and has taught one year in 
Greenfield. 


GREENFIELD. Charles R. Hart, 
teacher in Latin in the Greenfield 
High School, has been accepted by 
the National War Council for Y. M. 
C. A. work in France. He will sail 
November 1. 


NORTH ADAMS. The State 
Normal School here offers the fol- 
lowing correspondence courses for 
teachers: Oral language (includ- 
ing story telling and dramatiza- 
tion); primary reading and spell- 
ing; grammar; literature; arithme- 
tic, geography; history and social 
Science; handicraft (for the first 
six grades); cooking; sewing; pys- 
chology; history of education. 

The subject-matter and proce- 
dure in these courses are designed 
to give professional training to 
teachers of boys and girls in ele- 
mentary schools,—to show the 
teacher not only what to teach but 
hew to teach. 


NORTON. The new Wheaton 
College chapel was dedicated last 
Sunday with impressive  cere- 
monies. The exercises were fol- 
lowed by a reception in Mary Lyon 
Hall attended by many alumnae 
and friends,of the college. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The report of 
the treasurer of Yale University 
for last fiscal year shows heavy 
financial losses caused by the war 
and heavier deficits predicted for 
the current year. 

_A deficit of $12,000 for the univer- 
sity dining hall, reports Treasurer 
George Parmly Day, is traceable to 
the increased cost of foodstuffs and 
the small registration following the 
departure of a thousand students 
to enter military service. 

_ The net deficit of the university 
is shown to have been over $115,000. 
Gifts from 6,000 alumni reduced this 
to $15,318. The total gifts to Yale 
in the year amounted to $1,749,192, 
making the endowment on June 30, 
vard, - $82,434,736, and Prin 

$6,248,625. 

Six of the nine Yale schools show 
deficits. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A large assortment of Library Books, School 
Text-Books of merit, Standard Reference 
Books, Medical Books and Pedagogical Books. 


Write for circulars and prices. Correspondence solicited. 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


- Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LITCHFIELD. School teachers 
of Litchfield have their own house 
and home this year, known as “The 
Homestead,” conveniently situated 
near the school and_ the library, 
and one of the most delightful 
places in the town. 3 

The Connecticut Legislature has 
before it a bill on this subject, 
reading :--- 

“Senate Bill No. 226, Section rf. 
Any town or district may erect, or 
hire and maintain a house in which 
the teachers of the town can live 
and may provide the teachers with 
transportation to and from their 
respective schoolhouses. 

“Section 2. Any town or district 
may make an appropriation. for 
erecting or hiring and maintaining 
said teachers’ houses.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


PALTIMORE. The State Board 
of Education has decided to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of the 
fund created by the Smith Labor 
Act, by introducing a course on 
farming in the rural schools. 
Maryland's share will be $37,000 an- 
nua'ly, which will be distributed 
among the several counties accord- 
ing to school population. The 
course will also include instruction 
in domestic science for girl pupils. 


NEW YORK. 

BINGHAMTON. More than 3060 
hoys out of the total of 400 in the 
local high school between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen gathered 
in the big auditorium of the build- 
ing and organized a cadet corps for 
military training and drill. Cap- 
tain Moody will have charge of the 
work. He will be assisted by Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Edgar Parsons ot 
Company H. New York Guard, who 
is now stationed in this city. 

The boys were divided into twv 
companies and will drill at the 
State Armory once each week. 
Company A will drill Tuesday af- 
ternoon from 4.15 until 5.45, and 
Company B from 6.30 until 8 o’clock 


on the same day. Each company 
will be in charge of one of the 
boys as non-com. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ERIE. Superintendent I. B. 
Bush arranged a_ plan 


whereby the boy choosing the in- 
dustrial course, upon entering tne 
high school, will spend approxi- 
mately half of his time in the study 
of English, algebra generat 
science, and half in drafting, prac- 
tice and shop work. During the 
ensuing summer the boy will work 
in one of the factories of Erie as a 
trial apprentice. At the beginning 
of the second year the student 
regularly alternates between the 
school and the shop, and this sys- 
tem is continued until he grad- 
uates. Before the beginning of 
each school term the boy, his par- 
ents, the employer and the school 
authorities agree upon the service, 
the wages and the opportunities of 
work to be given during the year. 
Under this plan the student will 
work thirty weeks and will go to 
school twenty weeks in each year. 
During the first year he will spend 
1,160 hours in school work and 540 
hours in shop work; during the 
second, third and fourth years he 
will spend an average of 560 hours 
in school work and 1,620 hours in 
shop work each year. That there 
may be no time lost in vocational 
selection in the high school, it is 
planned to have the boy try him- 
self out in the grammar grades in 
the fundamentals of wood-working, 
metal-working, electrical construc- 
tion, sheet metal construction, 
printing, concrete construction and 
crafting practice. The manufac- 
turers of the city are co-operating 
heartily in this plan, which is under 
the general direction of E. L. Bow- 
man. 


McKEESPORT. Superintendent 
J, B. Richey has arranged the fol- 
lowing schedule of work for the 
school nurse in addition to the 
regular service required of her 
throughout all the months of the 
school year :— 

Yo visit the homes of pupils hav- 


ing physical defects and explain to 
parents the nature of such defects 
and suggest the proper method of 
treatment. 

To arrange, after the consent of 
the parents has been secured, for 
the free treatment of physical de- 
fects of those children who are un- 
abie io pay for medical attention. 

To visit the homes of children 
who come to school in an unsani- 
tary condition and instruct the 
mothers in the importance of clean- 
liness. 

To make special examinations of 
pupils when their defects seem to 


demand it. 


To give practical demonstrations 
in homes when the nature of tne 
case and home conditions seem to 
Warrant it. 


- SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


US For Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 
including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industrial branches, 
such as Manual Training Sup- 
lies, Drawing Paper, Reed, 
Raftia, Cross Stiteh Canvas, 
Scrim, Burlaps, Construction 
Papers, Chair Cane. Book Bind- 
ing and Weaving Materials, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Crayons, 
Writing Paper, ete. 
Catalog Free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 

515 South 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. Last 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

this opportunity to become proficient. 
The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature 
Inquiries Solicited. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga: 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Governor T. W. Bickett has 
called upon teachers in all North 
Carolina rural schools to read to 
pupils his appeal that November be 
“Thrift Month” in the state. Call- 
ing upon farmers to capitalize the 
present opportunity he specifically 
suggests that every farmer do one 
or more of the following things :—- 

1. If he is a tenant to buy, if 
possible, a small farm and to make 
the first payment on the purchase 
price. 

2. To pay off all debts, and go 
on a cash basis next year. — 

3. To start a savings account in 
some bank or credit union. 

4. To buy a milch cow or brood 
sow. 

5. To install home water works 
and lights. 

6. To paint his house. 

7. To set out an orchard. 

The Agricultural Department, the 
Joint Committee on Agricultural 
Work and the State Department of 
Education will generously co-op- 
erate with the farmers in making 
Thrift Month a notable month In 
the agricultural life of the state. 

“Complete plans for taking a 
complete census during the first 
week in December will be arranged 
to the end that we may know at 
the end of the month just how 
many farmers have redeemed the 
great onportunity that now con- 
fronts them and have preserved for 
their wives and children some por- 
tion of the blessings of this un- 
paralleled year.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Dr. Henry Coe Cul- 
bertson has resigned the presidency 
of Emporia College, the educa- 
tional centre of Kansas Presby- 
terian Synod, in order to accept 
from Mr. Hoover, the food com- 
missioner at Washington, an ap- 
pointment at the head of the 
“section of co-operation organiza- 
tions” throvgh which the churches 
are assisting in the realization of 
Mr. Hoover’s conservation pro- 
gram. 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR. The fourth an- 
nual vocational conference, given 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
league of the University of Michi- 
gen, wil! be held November 8 and 3. 


= — 


U. S. Government Positions for 


Teachers 


All teachers should try the 
United States Government exami- 
nations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be Alled pay from $1,200 
to £1.800: have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Department J220, Rochester, N, 
Y.. tor schedule showing all exami- 
nation dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, 
which will be sent tree ol charge. 


These conferences are planned to 
help girls decide early in their 
university career on the work they 
want to make their: regular voca- 
tion. 


“MISSOURI. 


TARKIO. On October 19 Tarkio 
College celebrated the thirtieth an- 
niversary of Dr. J. A. Thompson as 
president of this institution. Dr. 
Thompson has held his office longer 
than any other college president in 
this state. The chief address was 
delivered by Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
president of the state university, 
who paid a high tribute to Dr. 
Thompson for his service in the 
educational work of this state. A 
feature of the celebration was the 
unveiling of an oil painting of Dr. 
Thompson done by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tuttle Holsman of Chicago, a 
former art instructor at Tarkio 
College. 

MONTGOMERY CITY. Last 
spring a great effort to interest 
boys and girls in gardens was made 
here. As a_ result about forty 
signed up to cultivate and harvest 
the products of a garden suffi- 
ciently large to produce vegetables 
for a family of five persons.  Be- 
sides this, six rented and cultivated 
three acres in one tract. In all of 
these gardens the vegetables were 
grown in large quantities and not 
in two by four beds for show pur- 
poses. 

In addition to this, Superintend- 
ent M. B. Vaughn and_ the high 
school principal rented, planted 
and harvested seven acres of navy 
beans. They will get about sev- 
enty bushels from the seven acres. 

The high school here has enrolled 
145, so over twenty-five per cent. 
are directly interested. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS. The registra- 
tion at the State University has 
fallen only nine per cent. below 
that of last year. Of a total of 
630 university students 216 are in 
the department of education. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. The interest fron 
a $250-Liberty Bond purchased by 
the senior class of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School will 
be given as a prize to the student 
excelling in literary or dramatic 
lines until the second bond issue 
matures, when the principal will 
become the property of the school. 


SIOUX FALLS. At the meeting 
of the South Dakota Educational 
Association here November 26-28, 
the educational survey which is now 
being promulgated in the state and 
for which the’ legislature has 
a generous appropriation, will be 
discussed. 

One feature of the program 
which is entirely new is a reunion 
of all former South Dakota educz- 
tors. A committee consisting of 
some of the present and also 
former leading educators in the 
state has been formed, and this 
committee is working diligently to 
enlist the attendance of former 
leading educators now living” in 
every part of the United States, 
and is reporting considerable prog- 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
Ww perienced teacher of Physical Education 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school. . 


J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


ress toward getting a home-com- 
ing of these educators at that time. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. “The Desirability 
of Vocational Education and 
Direction for Disabled Sol- 
diers” is the tithe of a new 
bulletin by Miss Elizabeth Upham of 
Milwaukee Downer College, which 
has just been issued by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension division. 

After citing examples of mistakes 

made by other warring nations in 
allowing disabled soldiers to become 
a burden to the nation, the author 
urges the fact that the United States 
has time to prepare for the emergency 
and can learn from the experience of 
the others that wounded soldiers may 
be educated into producers. Nu- 
merous occupations into which  sol- 
diers may be educated or re-edu- 
cated are suggested. 
_To attend to this vocational educa- 
tion many trained workers. will he 
needed, the bulletin declares, as well 
as systematic methods of finding the 
aptitudes of various men, of training 
them, and of securing positions, in 
which they will be employed, not 
through charity, but as trained work- 
ers. The establishment of schools for 
their training will be economy, it is 
pointed out. : 

JANESVILLE. The Legislature 
has fixed the minimum wages for 
county schools at $45 a month. Com- 
menting on this, County Superintend- 
ent O. D. Antisdel says in the Rock 
County Educational Bulletin: “Most 
school boards willingly pay even 
more for good teachers. The averaze 
wages for all the one-room schools 
of the county is more than $45 for last 
year, and wages reported for this 
year are still higher. Besides this 
there is the state aid for those teach- 
ers who stay more than one year in a 
place, and are improving in _ their 
work. A few have been surprised 
and disanpointed when they did not 
receive this state aid. State 
Superintendent Cary says that to re- 
ceive the aid he expects teachers to 
do better work than the year before 
and to do the better work all the vear 
through He wants live, progressive 
work from start to finish. Good dis- 
cipline, . good housekeeping, good 
planning preparation by the 
teacher for the daily lessons,  in- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


teresting and stimulating teaching, 
Scarier well cared for and well used 
in teaching, and strong, helpful com- 
pec work are among the things 
ted. 
he teacher's attitude toward 
her work and her fellow-workers. is 
also very important. Is she seeking 
for helpful suggestions and criticisms, 
and striving earnestly and pleasantly 
to co-operate with her fellow-work- 


ers, or is she inclined to resent any 


criticisms and slow to carry them 
out? Most of our teachers belong to 
the earnest, cheerful, alert, progres- 
sive group.” 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Charles Allen 
Prosser of William Hood Dun- 
woody Institute of Minneapolis 
has been appointed Federal direc- 
tor of vocational education. He 
serves with the board which ad- 
ministers the new law. 


ST. PAUL. Northwest educators 
at their closing session here - voted 
against going on record favoring the 
removal of the offices. of state and 
county superintendents from politics. 

A motion, approved by the majority 
of the resolution committee, calling 
for the election of the superintend- 
ents by state and county boards, was 
tabled. 

A minority resolution favoring the 
removal of the offices from politics 
and calling for the elections on a 
nonpartisan basis was not acted on. 

The members of the _ resolution 
committee voted in favor of tabling 
it after C. P. Cary, state  superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin schools, ex- 
plained that by putting the selection 
up to the boards, there would be 
more politics than before. 

One of the most striking talks was 
that of Miss Amalia M. Bengtson of 
Olivia, Renville County superintend- 
ent of schools. She told of the re- 
sults of a three-months’ health sur- 
vey there. The results were such 
that the Renville County commis- 
sioners have appropriated $2,000 for 
the employment of a nurse to make 
further surveys this year. 

The conference attracted 170 lead- 
ing educators twelve states. 
Only rural conditions were discussed. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


_ 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY. The 
following is the school rate tax in the 
cities of the county for the coming 
year: Los Angeles, $1.05: Long 
Beach, $1.13: Pasadena, $1.37; Santa 
Monica, $1.50; Venice, $1.35; Pom- 
ona, $1.64; Whittier, $1.41; Monro- 
via, $1.87; Alhambra, $1.66: South 
Pasadena, $1.11; Covina, $1.39. 

SACRAMENTO. Clark W. Heth- 
erington, professor of physical 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, has resigned his position 


there to become state commis- 
sioner of physical education of 
California. 


COLORADO. 


GREELEY. Elmer A. Hotchkiss, 
recently assistant superintendent 
of Cleveland, becomes principal of 
the Training School of the Teach- 
ers’ College of Colorado. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is a man of exceptiona? 
ability and experience for such ser- 
vice as is needed in this position. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The board 
of education has voted a uniform 
raise of fifty dollars in the annual 
salaries of all classroom teachers 
and the early construction of two 
new school buildings, together 
with additions to two others. 

A raise of 96 per cent. in the 
wage scale of janitors of the school 
buildings was also voted. To the 
blanket raise accorded teachers is 
added fifty dollars for teachers 
having a maximum classification 
for three years past and twenty- 
five dollars for those having such 
classification for one and two 
years. The maximum salary for 
manual training teachers was 
raised from $1,200 to $1,300, which 
permits those receiving the former 
maximum to share in the benefits 
of the blanket raise of fifty dollars. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 
PORTLAND. The schools of the 


city opened with 1,200 increase over 
1916, despite the fact that many boys 
are still doing their “bit” in field and 
garden. 


A prize of fifty dollars ‘is to be 
awarded to the county in Oregon 
whose schools make the best show- 
ing this year in the campaign to 
promote thrift. 

A joint committee of the State 
Pankers’ Association and of the 
State Teachers’ Association ha; 
adopted a score card, which will be 
sent to all schools in the state, on 
which will be made a report show- 
ing how the pupils have contributed 
to the thrift movement. 

The prize of fifty dollars was 
donated last summer by the Ore- 
gon State Bankers’ Association. 
The committee has turned over the 
money to the Teachers’ Association 
for award. The joint thrift com- 
mittee is composed of F. J. Tooze, 
superintendent of schools, Oregon 
City; Joseph H. Albert, banker, 
Salem; J. A. Bexell, dean of the 
School of Commerce, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College; Clyde T. Bonney, 
superintendent of schools, Wasco 
county; L. L. Goodrich, banker, 
Fugere; G. W. McCoy, banker, 
Ashland; Mrs. Gertrude Orth, 
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teacher, Portland public schools; 
A. Strange, superintendent of 
schools, Baker, and T. H. West, of 
Ladd & Tilton, Portland. 

The score card will show the 
total enrollment in each county; 
number of pupils who have saved 
and deposited in a bank an average 
of ten cents a week during the 
school year; number of pupils who 
have devoted an average of three 
hours a week to home industry, in- 
cluding food production and prep- 
aration, such as gardening, poultry 
raising, ‘fruit packing, canning, 
cooking, sewing and carpentry; 
number of pupils who have written 
for the schools or newspapers arti- 
cles on thrift and number of per- 
sons who have participated in the 
thrift programs in the county. 

The total activities will be used 
as a means of obtaining the ratio 
of activity to number of pupils en- 
rolled and the award will be made 
on that basis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. Training for 
foreign service is discussed in Bulle- 
tin 37, 1917, just issued by the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. This bulletin gives an 
account of the recent conterence on 
this subject, which was held in the 
city of Washington, on_invitation of 
the Commissioner of Education, in 
co-operation with the director gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Union, the 
director of the Consular Service, 
the chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the or- 
ganizing secretary of the Conference, 
Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, assistant 
secretary general of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. The 
bulletin prints in full the addresses 
of the director of the Consular Ser- 
vice and the president of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 


How the lessons of the war may 
be taught in the schoolroom is told 
in Teachers’ Leaflet No. 1, on “Op- 
portunities for History Teachers, 
just issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior, for distribution to 
teachers of history throughout the 
United States. The Bureau says :— 

“The nation has finally been drawn 
into a great war, a war which de- 
mands for its successful prosecution 
not only efficient and courageous ser- 
vice in the army and navy, but also 
the loyal co-operation of millions of 
men and women who are not en- 
rolled in the fighting forces nor di- 
rectly responsible for the civil ad- 
ministration on which those forces 
depend. 

“First of all comes the duty of 
keeping, for teacher and pupil, the 
habit of at least trying to see things 
as they really were and are. This is 
not easy at any time. It is peculiarly 
difficult at such a time as this, when 
too many people believe a slight dis- 
tortion of facts may be a patriotic 
duty. In the long run loyalty to the 
country as well as loyalty to history 
are best served by looking facts 
squarely in the face. 

“The training of young people and 
of the parents through the pupils to 
take an intelligent part in the deci- 
sion of public questions is important 
enough at any time, but it is pecu- 
liarly so in this war whose meaning 
for the individual citizen is not so 
easily brought home.” 
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Remington Notes 

The September issue of Remington 
Notes in the caption of its leading 
article asks the question, “How Can 
the Typist Serve the Nation?” No 
timelier question could have been 
asked in this moment of great na- 
tional mobilization for war. Reming- 
ton Notes answers the question by 
urging the typist to join the great na- 
tional war on waste which in their 
case means, of course, war on time 
and labor waste. In a leading edi- 
torial Remington Notes also calls the 
attention of stenographers and typists 
to the urgent need for. their services 
in government employment, especially 
in Washington. Uncle Sam _ needs 
many things these days, but he needs 
nothing more than he needs stenog- 
raphers, and those stenographers who 
answer his call and take the civil ser- 
vice examinations will be rendering 
the nation as great a service as is 
open to any of us at this time. 

We must all agree on the timeliness 
of this patriotic appeal to,«stenog- 
raphers. Evidence that.the’ Reming- 
ton organization itself is strong on 
patriotism is afforded in the illus- 
trated description of the recent Rem- 
ington field day at Ilion, the leading 
feature of which was a patriotic drill 
by Remington factory girls. 

The keynote of Remington Notes 
is practical helpfulness to the stenog- 
rapher and typist and in this respect 
no number has ever been more valu- 
able than the September issue. 
“Practical Points for Typists” are as 
good as ever and to these is added 
an article, illustrated by diagram, on 
the ideal arrangement of a stenog- 


rapher’s desk which tells how the 
New York office of the Remington 


Typewriter Company has solved this 
problem. 

Among important contributed ar- 
ticles are a little chat on accuracy 
by Miss Grace H. Callanan of Bos- 
ton, one of the recent winners of the 
Remington error proof prize, and an 
article entitled “Some Helpful Hints 
to Typists,” by Miss Hortense S. 
Stollnitz, international amateur 
champion and holder of the world’s 
speed record in typing. The advice 
contained in both of these articles is 
admirable and is of the highest im- 
portance, especially in view of the 
authoritative sources from which it 
comes. 

Any stenographer and typist can 
have his or her name placed on the 
Remington Notes mailing list py 
writing to the Remington Typewriter 
Company, 374 Broadway, New York. 


St. Nicholas 
Urcle Sam's big family of neph- 
ews and nieces has been work- 


ing hard this year, and Nature ha3 
generously rewarded their efforts. 
In the November St. Nicholas, it is 
stated, Edward N. Teall will tell 
how “hog and hominy” are again 
in order on American tables and 
johnny cake and Indian pudding, 
and plain muscle-making mush and 
milk will appear in even the homes 
of the well-to-do. War gardens 
have increased by a respectable 
percentage the product of the mil- 
hens of American farmers who 
plow and harrow and cultivate the 
millions of American acres, and as 
nearly as imay be ascertained the 
corn crop of 1917 is expected to 
total 3,248,000,000 bushels—more 
than thirty bushels for each man, 
woman and child of this great na- 
tion. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


keeps the Agency as busy as is usual in the midst of the season. The 


8 


d, and m ‘ 
pecial departments, such as com- agriculture, —letters ‘and s-daily 
mercial, manual training, athletics, KEEPS as for candidates, during 


September we teachers than during apy ~month in 


by which keeps this 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN,-Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse; New York 


OUK BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers Agency) «te ACHING AS A BUSINESS” 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. -Used as text in 
Western Office : SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools>-Freetoany address. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public anu private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


se. , in roduces to Colle es, 
TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and bas filled bup 
dreds of high grade positiens (1p 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square; New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to empicyers, 
none for registration. If you peed & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square, New York. 


TS with good general education Wanted for oepartp ent work im 
PECIALIS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appru’ ed {a 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. Fos fart 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Bui Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencses in Denver and Atlanta 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietots 
442 Tremont Building, ton. gy 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


superior people. We 
353 Fifth Ave . NEW YORK ; 
CHARLES W. MULFoRD Prop. Tegister only reliable 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


THE BRIDGE}. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teache:s 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . ‘ 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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The Victrola is used in the Class in Music History, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 
When and where did Opera Begin? 
What is meant by Program Music? 
lg What is the form of a Symphony? How was it evolved? 1 
: P, q Every efficient teacher keeps well-informed in the Cultural Arts, and so should have a 
knowledge of the History and Appreciation of Music. 
: j What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
| - is a-book written-especially to satisfy the needs of the musical layman who wants to know 
mm | moré about the subject of good music, as well as for the High School and College. The 
as text introduces the reader to the elements of form, nationality and expression which under- | 
lie. all.music; to the development of the art, as civilization advanced; to the orchestral 
instrutnents, their development and use; and to the growth of opera and oratorio. This | 
» book {$1 at all Victor dealers) is used in conjunction with the Real Music played on the 1 
Victrola with Victor Record 
ictrola with Victor Kecords | 
following New Victor Records were made especially ‘for your School work: 
a Primary and Kindergarten Rhythms Recitations | R 
; q Motives for Skipping Victor Band Little Orphant Annie | 
1s253 
8253 High St orses and 18381 (Riles 
New School Marches Polyanna Arrives (lorter) 
Patriotic Medley March > 2 35652 Sally Hamlin 
ictor 2i 
12 Bearer March - Sally Hamlin 
3 Conway’s Band Col 
umbus (Joaquin Miller) | 
New Folk Dances 35653 Jy William Battis | 
>; i i i $s) | 
16386 Lake (Durch Give Us Men (Tolland) | 
10in. 75¢ Victor Band William Sterling Battis 1 
i Burchenal) Vi | 
{ Hal's Victory (Burchenal Orchestra Classics 
Victor Band Air from Suite in D-Major(].S. Bach) 
B) 18368 Farandole (Burchenal) Victor Band Gavottes from Suite in D-Major 
agin. 75c Lott’ist Tod (Burchenal- 12 in.$1.25) (Bach) Victor Concert Orchestra 
i Crampton) Victor Band (Josef Pasternack, Conductor) 
" Victrola XXV, $67.50 Hear these records at — Victor dealer’s. For further information, write to the 
epecis ‘actured Educational Department 
i When the Victrola is Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ti Camd 
strument safe and secure V 
a from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to r 
protect it from dust and O 
if Promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 
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